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THE NEW 


MAGIC CHEF MODELS 


SERIES 1200 and 200 


j yen beautiful Magic Chef Series offer to gas 


companies and dealers an unequalled sales 











ge ee 


opportunity. 











Magic Chef No. 204-0 shown at top left, is porce- 
lain enameled in Old Ivory and Green with panels 
in Green Marble effect. 








Magie Chef No. 1202-3 is porcelain enameled in 
Ivory and Green with panels and back splashers 
decorated with an artistic tile design. 





oe Magic Chef No. 204-0 Patented z : 2 
These new Magic Chef ranges come in various 


other attractive color combinations. 


In the Series 1200 the cooking top is flush with 
the oven top to permit easy sliding back and forth 
of oven utensils. The cooking top section has a 
folding top buffet coverall to conceal grates when 
not in use. In Series 1200 a convenient drawer- 





i Look for the RED WHEEL 


H type broiling compartment containing the famous 
as When you buy a MAGIC CHEF 


Grid-Pan Broiler is a special feature. 


Magic Chef No. 1202-3 Patented Other Magic Chef features include the Magic Chef 
Non-Clog Burners, the Magic Chef High Burner 
Tray, the Magic Chef Automatic Top Lighter, 
fully insulated ovens, roomy service drawers and 
the famous Red Wheel Lorain Oven Regulator. Any 
range in these series equipped with Telechron Elec- 
tric Time-Control Clock at extra cost if desired. 
Write for color illustrations and full description. 
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Accurate Control 


Quick Response 
Long Life 


@ In order to assure successful gas reg- 
ulation, gas control units must meet 
specific performance tests. These tests 
can be divided roughly into the fol- 
lowing: accurate pressure delivery at 
outlet even though inlet pressure and 
volume vary; quick response to chang- 
ing load demands without disturbance 
of pressure and volume requirements; 
long life measured in periods of 20, 
40 or more years. As these are com- 
panionable it is very essential that all 
three be equally strong if the full effi- 
ciencies of operating performance over 
a long period of time are to be realized. 

Reynolds Service Regulators are pre- 
cision-built of quality material prein- 
spected before manufacture. Each of 
the Service Regulators is built to fit 
individual requirements of particular 
types of installations. Like all of Rey- 
nolds products they are time tried in 
actual use. Write for detailed informa- 
tion, make use of Reynolds offer of 
co-operation in the working out of 
gas control problems. 


Model 10-all parts accessible 
and interchangeable while in 
pipe line. 


Model 20 —- working parts so 
accurate as to permit complete 
interchangeability in shop. 


Model 30-is manufactured in 
either spring or dead weight 
adjustment for horizontal or 
vertical connections. 


Reynolds Branch Offices: 
421 Dwight Bldg. 
Kansas City, Missouri 
2nd Unit, Santa Fe Bldg: 
Dallas, Texa 


Representatives: 
Eastern Appliance Co; 
Boston, Mass. 
F. E. Newberry 
Avon, New Jersey 


REYNOLDS GAS REGULATOR COMPANY 
Anderson, Indiana, U. S. A. 





GAS CONTROL SINCE 1892 
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HERE'S THE BOOK 
the World of Metals has been 


waiting for | 


Once every three years, a new edi- 
tion of the National Metals Hand- 
book is announced by its publish- 
ers, the American Society for Steel 
Treating. Thousands of men who 
are interested in metals will wel- 
come the news that the 1933 edi- 








| tion of this famous book is now 


ready! 

The new National Metals Hand- 
book contains 1453 pages of scien- 
tific data and authentic informa- 
tion on 231 ferrous and nonferrous 
subjects. This book is generally 
acknowledged as the supreme au- 
thority on all questions pertaining 
to metals. Widely used as a text 
and reference book by executives, 
superintendents, foremen, engi- 
neers, chemists, metallurgists, in- 
structors and salesmen who have 
come to regard it as, 


“The Blue Book of 
the Metal Industry” 


The material in this new and 
greatly enlarged edition has been 
prepared by some 200 authors, 
men of unquestioned’ technical 
ability—leaders in their respective 
fields. Each of the 231 articles has been approved by the Recom- 
mended Practice Committee of the American Society for Steel Treat- 
ing, publishers of the book. The following list of ferrous and nonfer- 
rous subjects included in the new Handbook indicates the widespread 
scope and impartial nature of this great work. 


Partial List of Contents of New Edition 


The Ferrous Section consists of 136 articles of approximately 900 
pages. It includes 30 articles on Heat Treatment, 8 on Carburizing, 
4 on Metallography, 13 on Testing and Inspecting, 13 on Steels and 
Alloying Elements, 8 on Chemical, Physical and Mechanical Properties 
of Steels and Iron Alloys, 6 on Forging, Mechanical Working, Fabri- 
cation and Processes, 7 on Melting, 7 on Fuels, Furnaces and Refrac- 
tories, 12 on the Constitution of Iron Alloys besides numerous other 
topics such as Nitriding, Quenching, Pyrometry, Welding, etc. 

The Nonferrous Section contains 92 articles of approximately 500 
pages. This part of the book was prepared by the Committee on Data 
Sheets of the Institute of Metals division of the A.I.M.E. Included in 
this section there are 23 articles on Aluminum, 4 on Brass, 14 on 
Copper Alloys, 8 on Lead, 4 on Magnesium, 7 on Nickel and many 
others on Tin, Zinc and similar Nonferrous subjects. 


The popularity of the National Metals Handbook, now in its sixth 
year, continues unabated. Read these enthusiastic comments by a 
few of its 25.000 users: New York: “The National Metals Handbook 
is a very potent factor in engineering and metallurgical calculations!” 
Pittsburgh: ‘‘The Handbook is a most valuable contribution to the 
work of the whole Metal Industry!” Chicago: “The Handbook is 
used by every man in our Laboratory dozens of times daily!’ These 
unsolicited endorsements are your assurance that in sending for your 
copy of the new Handbook you are making a splendid investment 
which will yield generous dividends of increased knowledge and will 
equip you with a valuable tool for os the right answer to any 
problem concerning the use of Metals 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY— 
MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED! 


LL Se 
ACCEPT THIS ON- APPROVAL OFFER 


American Gas Journal 
53 Park Place, New York 


OK. Send me a copy of the new 1933 edition of the Na- 
tional Metals Handbook, as published by the American Society 
for Steel Treating and approved by its Recommended Practice 
Committee. Enclosed is check.... Money Order. - for $10.00. 
I understand that I may return the book any time within 10 
days if I am not satisfied with it and my money will be 
promptly refunded. 


National Metals Handbook 
(1933 EDITION) 
Completely revised - greatly en- 
larged-right up-to-date. 1453 
pages, 444x7, many illustra- $10 

tions, tables, graphs - - - - 
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Editorials 


S Christmas approaches gas com- 

panies rightly advise their customers 
to purchase ranges, refrigerators and 
other labor and money-saving appliances; in short, the 
practical aspect of the gift situation is stressed. But 
what of the gas man’s purchases? Assuming that his 
salary has not suffered drastically during the depression, 
it is reasonable to suppose that he is tolerably well 
equipped with 
clothing, cravats, 
and other such 
necessities 
—merchan- 
dise which be- 
longs essentially 
in the “practical 
gift” category. 

Calling to 
mind an adver- 
tisement of a 
large department store at the very onstart of the present 
business muddle, wherein the reader was advised to buy 
“something you don’t need,” we are somewhat facetious- 
ly prompted to suggest that the gas man, during the pro- 
cess of unburdening his purse, follow a similar line of 
procedure—at least in part. 

How about that Blackthorn cane you have been ad- 
miring in the haberdasher’s for several fortnights? How 
well that leather-bound set of Thackery would look in 
the bookcase. What of that pedigreed Wire Fox Ter- 
rier Junior has been deviling you for for the past six 
months? Or give an extra thought to encasing daugh- 
ter in the Coonskin coat she has had the fortitude to 
demand. 

Every blessed one of the merchants handling such 
wares is a user of the gas company’s service in his home 
—and ofttimes in his business. But aside from any 
other consideration, you will be putting money into cir- 
culation through divers channels. 

Think this over in your happier moments—and don’t 
forget a copious supply of Chistmas Seals; these come 
at the very top of the “practical’”’ shopping list. 


Shopping 
Suggestions 





LSEWHERE in this issue will be found 
Lo a sound advice by The Copywriter as to 

6 the proper method of injecting a punch in 
our advertising, especially in the direction of 





Even the customer likes a red blooded exposition of 
the merits of a commodity or service which he is using 
and applauds a well aimed blow that lands with a will 
above the belt. Of a verity, if we are ever to get any- 
where, we will have to cease pulling our punches when 
we are in the right. Like foot-ball, business competi- 
tion is not for the timid or thin skinned. And no one 
has much consideration for the player who quits the 
game with a 
minor bruise and 
whines to the ef- 
fect that the op- 
position is pull- 
ing some dirty 
stuff. 

Take the 
horse shoe from 
out your glove, 
measure your 
man and let fly, 


say we. : 
’ AR-SIGHTED merchants pay par- 
agg ticular attention to the growing child 


as a future customer; as a consequence, 
they subtly, but none the less honestly, grasp every op- 
portunity to apprise the next generation of the desir- 
ability of their wares and services. Possibly gas com- 
panies can profitably mull over the advantages of get- 
ting close to children between twelve and fifteen years 
oft age. 

Let us assume that a gas company would announce 
that a number of boys were to be invited to congre- 
gate in the company’s main office where a lecture would 
be given by a competent person on handicraft. Let us 
further assume that the main talk would be preceded 
by a short but interesting chat on how gas is made and 
distributed, after which the handicraft chap would out- 
line how a model gas plant or compressor station could 
be constructed at home. This, we believe, would lit- 
erally pack them in. 

To those exacting souls who might question what all 
this would have to do with gas, we would point out the 
work that is being done by numerous home service 
workers along the line of instructing the housewife in 
needlework and home decoration. 

Cultivate them when young, and they will swear by 
and not at you when they are grown. 





speaking right out in meetin’ anent misstatements 
of competitive fuels. 

As we see it, we have been all too timid in com- 
batting adverse claims of competitors and as a con- 
sequence it might well be that we are regarded as 
so many lumps of putty to be squeezed at will. 
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BUDGET DAYS 
ARE 


HERE AGAIN 


| ee more must you give thought to the demands of another 


season of rebuilding, modernizing, replacement and expan- 





sion. More carefully than ever before will projects be scrutinized 


for thoroughness and indispensability. 


SEMET-SOLYV AY is called in each year by many engineering and 
operating executives to aid in working out budget requests for the 
next building season. We are better prepared than ever to 


serve in this important duty. 


No project is too small—none too large—for this experienced 


organization. 


There will be more construction work next year. When we plan 
it with you from the outset, we are best equipped to make the fin- 
ished job exactly as it should be. Write us early about budget 


projects. We will cooperate to the utmost. 


SEMET~SOLVAY 


ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


Engineers v Contractors 


40 RECTOR ST. ’ NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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1933 Meets 1849 in California School 





























Gas Chosen for This Heating Job 
Because of Its Economy, 
Flexibility, Ease of Control and 
Lack of Maintenance. 
Largest Installation of Cast Iron 
















Left—Gas furnishes this Calt- 
forma high hool with con- 
trolled, economical heat. 
Below—Battery of gas fired 


boilers in Vallejo High School. 
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Gas Fired Sectional Boilers in This Country Is Described 


By NINA McLEOD RITCH 


HEN the padres came to 

California, to weld the terri- 
tory with a chain of missions from 
San Diego to the Valley of the Moon, 
the problem of heating had little or 
no place in their architectural 
scheme. Perhaps, even then, the cli- 
mate was being publicized for its 
warmth and comparative freedom as 
a whole, from violent changes in 
temperature. 

Warmth during the winter months, 
and comfort during hot summer 
days, were taken care of almost sole- 
ly by thick adobe walls, and the pe- 
culiar qualities of crude tiles. 

When the Board of Education of 
Vallejo, a city of 22,000 population, 


close to the most northernly link in 
the Mission chain, determined that 
their new Junior High School should 
incorporate as many of the Mission 
features as possible, the problem of 
heating proved of prime importance. 

Modern children are not expected 
to undergo the rigors of monks, and, 
unlike the little Indian children who 
attended the original Mission schools, 
have not been accustomed to living 
through winters with scanty skin 
clothing. 

Sprawling architecture, an audi- 
torium with a seating capacity of 1,- 
050, and wide, gracious hallways, as- 
sumed unusual importance because 
of their heating requirements. In 





addition, there were minor problems 
presented by two workshops, two 
gymnasiums, a large dining hall, 
smaller teachers’ dining room and a 
large library. A total floor area of 
80,000 square feet was involved. 
Obviously, proper heating arrange- 
ments were of prime importance to 
Frederick H. Reimers, architect, who 
made the plans and specifications for 
the building, completed in August of 
this year. After conferring with C. 
D. Woodbury, mechanical engineer 
of the Robert L. St. John Co. of San 
Francisco, who assisted him in ob- 
taining up-to-the-minute heating 
data, Reimers decided upon a steam 
heating plant of conventional design 
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so far as radiation and piping were 
concerned, but motivated by gas fired 
boilers. With the unusual require- 
ments presented, the ordinary gas 
fired boiler was not believed to be 
competent. The final solution—two 
No. 46-S-5 Peerless Cast Iron Sec- 
tional Gas Fired Boilers—were sup- 
plied by the Eastern Foundry Co. of 
Boyerstown, Pa., through its repre- 
sentative, T. G. Arrowsmith in San 
Francisco. 


Country’s Largest Installation 


The school’s boilers are, according 
to Arrowsmith, “the largest installa- 
tion of cast iron gas fired sectional 
boilers in the United States.” 

Final selection of gas boilers had 
come only after consideration of 
other types of boilers. According to 
Reimers, the architect, “We felt gas 
was a cleaner, more adaptable fuel, 
and became satisfied that the fuel 
cost would not exceed other types of 
fuel with a minimum mechanically 
operated burner, thus eliminating 
some degree of trouble.” 

The Peerless boilers supply the 
steam to 15,000 square feet of direct 
radiation and 5,500 square feet of 
indirect radiation, and also the 
equivalent of 4,000 square feet to 
take care of the domestic hot water 
when both the steam boilers are in 
operation. This makes a total of 24,- 

square feet. 

Either boiler can handle the entire 
heating load of the building, the 
other acting as an emergency boiler. 
During abnormal weather conditions, 
they can be used in combination. This 
plan will allow a considerable saving 
in service charges, as explained 
more fully, below, and will give bet- 
ter operating efficiency, as one boiler 
will take care of the heating require- 
ments most of the time. 

Each of the No. 46-S-5 boilers is 
24 feet in length, 5114” in height x 
6014” in width. They are connected 
to a 10” steam heater, and operate 
on two pounds of steam pressure. 
Automatic controls are made possi- 
ble by Time-O-Stat controls and low 
water cut outs, which, according to 
Arrowsmith, are regular standard 
equipment of the Peerless Gas Fired 
Boilers. 

An American Gas Association rat- 
ing of 32,000 and a B.t.u. input of 
9,570,000 is given the two boilers, 
which represents a horsepower of 
228.4. 

In order to take care of the heat 
ing of domestic hot water during the 
period of time that the two large 
steam boilers are not in operation, a 
No. 6-S-5 Peerless boiler was in- 
stalled. The American Gas Associa- 
tion rating of this Doiler is 2080 and 
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it has a B.t.u. input rating of 6250. 
It supplies 1,000 gallons of hot water, 
60° rise per hour. 

The condensation is handled by a 
Nash Electrically driven vacuum 
pump, making it a complete vacuum 
job. In the auditorium, it is neces- 
sary to use a Sturdevant Fan and a 
McQuade unit heater. An Inde- 
pendent Filter Company Kompak 
dry process air filter is used with 
this system. In the teachers’ dining 
room, a Standard unit ventilator is 
used. McQuade unit heaters are 
used, too, for heating the carpentry 
and machine shops as well as the 
gymnasium. Ric-wil underground 
conduits are used between these units 
and the main building. 

Piping was cared for by a two- 
pipe vacuum system with a Nash 
Engineering Company’s vacuum 
heating pump. American Radiator 
Company’s Corto pattern radiation 
was installed, and each radiator con- 
trolled by an Arco Radia-Therm 
automatic thermostat. 

According to first reports follow- 
ing actual operation of the boilers, 
once the main burners are working, 
steam arrives in the radiators in ap- 
proximately 14 minutes. One to one 
and one-half hours, depending upon 
the state of the weather, is required 
to heat the entire building comfort- 
ably for the morning session. 


Efficiency Is High 


Efficiency is high in the installed 
system. The three checks for safety, 
the electrical pilot, low water control 
and pressure controls, considered as 
a working team, do their job in a 
manner far superior to the best that 
could be done by a human being, 
even supposing that he worked 24 
hours a day and that his attention 
never failed. 

Interesting especially to the Val- 
lejo school board and Elmer L. Cave, 
Superintendent of Schools, are sev- 
eral economy factors connected with 
the heating system: depreciation, re- 
pair cost to replace worn out parts, 
cost of operator’s or engineer’s time, 
and finally, but far from the least, 
the question of fuel costs. 

The depreciation factor will un- 
doubtedly be small. Gas is a clean 
fuel, failing to form soot or carbon, 
and requiring a dusting of the boilers 
but once per year; whereas, with a 
solid or liquid fuel, flue cleaning is 
a weekly matter. Absence of soot 
will, of course, mean absence of that 
prime enemy of metal—sulphuric 
acid, 

According to Willard Howe, heat- 
ing engineer of the Pacific Gas and 
Electric Company, the burners will 
last almost indefinitely. Too, gas re- 


quires no electrical motors, such as 
are necessary in an oil burner, and 
the amount of electricity used in the 
control system is so small as to be 
below the cost figure. 

Repair costs will constitute a mini- 
mum, it is believed, for with no 
moving substances but the gas flame 
and the water and steam in the boil- 
er, there can be but little wear. 


Minimum Attention Required 


“If an operator or building engi- 
neer can spend over five minutes per 
day on this gas designed and elec- 
trically controlled boiler room, we 
would say that something was 
wrong,” said Howe. “The cost of 
operator’s time is practically nothing. 
With oil, an engineer must spend 
considerable time cleaning up, seeing 
that oil pumps are working efficient- 
ly, lighting and turning off his oil 
burner, inspecting oil strainers, 
changing oil nozzles and cleaning 
flues. He must also check the quan- 
tity of oil in his tank and supervise 
the delivery of oil, as the oil tank 
wagon is sometimes prone to dis- 
tribute oil on the lawn and sidewalk 
as well as into the tank.” 

Operating costs form an important 
item so far as the school board is 
concerned. Actually, the gas served 
to the boilers is cheaper than oil at 
3 cents per gallon. Their investiga- 
tion showed that oil would have to 
be delivered into the school tank at 
about 2.5 cents per gallon in order 
to break even with the cost of gas 
usage. In view of the fact that at 
the present writing, the usual cost 
for fuel oil in the Vallejo district is 
from 3.5 cents to 4 cents per galion, 
the saving to the school was obvious. 
As a matter of fact, the special gas 
rate obtained for the building, will 
average about 30 cents per 1,000 cu- 
bic feet. Each burner consumes ap- 
proximately 4,000 cubic feet per 
hour. 

The special gas rate was obtained 
since the two boilers will rarely be 
in use at the same time. In Cali- 
fornia, consumer cost is based upon 
working equipment, and so the situ- 
ation was handled easily by arrange- 
ments between the board of educa- 
tion and the P. G. & E. 

The heating equipment was in- 
stalled by Carpenter and Mendenhall 
of Sacramento, California, and ac- 
cording to Arrowsmith, much credit 
should be accorded the workmanlike 
manner in which they did their job. 
When installation was completed, 
only a few minor adjustments had 
to be made, and the result has met 
with the approval of the school 


(Continued on page 49) 
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If You Enjoy Competitive Advertising “In The Raw” 


American Gas Journal 


Gas In Review 


3 


so to Speak, You Will Revel in the Author’s Com- 
mentartes on the Virtue of Letting Fly from the 
Shoulder with a Will and Not Pulling Punches. 


GAS company adver- 

tising has found a 
voice. It’s speaking up 
—sometimes even to 
the point of belliger- 
ency. And that is one 
of the cheering signs 
that the gas industry is 
alive and kicking back, 
at least in its vital parts, 
which are the principal 
operating gas utilities 
of the country. 

The reading, and 
therefore the buying, 
public reacts favorably 
to large gestures, even 
if these sometimes slip 
and strike the nearest 
competitor in the eye. 
In fact, there have been 
cases in which advertis- 
ing history has been 
made by competing con- 
cerns who deliberately 
signed articles for a fif- 
teen-round fight with- 
out gloves on the wholly 
justified theory that 
thousands would pay 
money for the sake of 
seeing a little action, 
while less than a hand- 
ful might respond to the 
time-worn specifications 
of lonely solicitors. 

There was a martial 
note at some of the 
sales sessions in Chi- 
cago during the late 
Century - of - Progress 
convention of the 
American Gas Associa- 
tion, commencing with 
Mr. E. M. Sharp’s ex- 
cellent slogan, “Gas 
Doesn’t Cost—It Pays.” 
This note appears in 
much of the gas adver- 


By THE COPY WRITER 








BEAUTY grows 
in leisure moments 


while her gas range 


It takes time to be beautiful. Time to 
bathe, to use creams and powders, 
comb and brush, to dress with care. 
Time to let rest and relaxation iron 
out the traces of work and worry. 


Sct iecp area: always 

time to be beautiful. And there 
is always extra time in the home with 
the all-gas automatic kitchen, the 
kitchen that thinks and works for 
you while you are out of it. 

The newest gas ranges, for in- 
stance, will cook an entire meal with- 
out attention. Put the dinner in the 
oven, set the time and temperature 
controls, and the range does the 
rest! Special menus, hundreds of 
them, have been prepared for this 
kind of cooking, menus for meals 
that are delicious, tasty and whole 
some, meals that give you hours of 
leisure. 

These new gas ranges are inex- 
pensive to buy and operate, like 
other gas appliances in the modern 
kitchen. Visit the nearest gas office; 
discover how much gas can add to 


ICED IM SILENCE 
Gas refrigerators are not 
merely quiet bat absolutely 
wibomt, for the heat from a tiny 
ge flame makes ice without « 
sound. They srecooled entirely 
by air For the most economics! 
refrigeration, use gas. 





PLENTY OF HOT WATER 
Automatic gas water heaters pro 
vide bot water ot the ture of « 
faucet. Many have tanks of rustiess 
Monel Metal, whic will outlast 
yeur house and always provide 
epartling. clear hot ~eter 








your life when used in modern ways. 





& THE GAS COMPANIES 


OF GREATER BOSTON 


A New Angle In Gas Advertising. 


tising that has recently 
come to my desk. It in- 
dicates to my mind a 
genuine trend toward 
directness, towards 
meeting the issue at 
hand. I have sometimes 
suspected that, in the 
past, executives who 
were responsible for 
approving the output of 
their advertising de- 
partments wielded a 
well-worn rubber stamp 
bearing the words, “At 
any rate, it’s safe.” 
With few exceptions 
this is no longer true. 

I have in mind such 
advertising as the De- 


troit Gas Company’s 
“Why Experiment” 
campaign which is 


meeting the challenge of 
electric cooking in that 
city. The copy: “Why 
subject yourself to the 
increased operating 
costs, the more sluggish 
performance, and the 
cooking uncertainties of 
a fuel with which you 
are unfamiliar, when 
gas, the ‘proven fuel,’ is 
already in your home”? 
Of course, the company 
might pretend they were 
talking about kerosene 
or coal. But I don't 
believe anybody would 
be fooled. The con- 
clusion follows force- 
fully in a later piece of 
copy: “No! I won't ex- 
periment—I’ll stick to 
Gas!” And finally, 
“I’m Glad I Didw’t Ex- 
periment—Gas Cooks 
Better . . . Costs Less.” 
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An added element has barged into 
the cost advertising of the Union 
Gas & Electric Company. It hits 
the bull’s-eye with a double-barrelled 
charge. It cuts corners to the heart 
of the subject. Simply this: 
Service Costs Little. 
Make it cost still less by 
using modern efficient 
appliances.” An argu- 
ment with demonstra- 
tion value that also does 
its part in improving 
public relations and in 
meeting high bill com- 
plaints. 

Then the consolidated 
Gas Company with its 
house - heating copy 
“Stop All This Bother 
of Storing Fuel,” hit- 
ting the oil man in one 
of his vulnerable spots. 
Arguing from this 
premise one is justified 
in saying that gas is the 
only truly automatic 
fuel. This is just a few 
steps away—not too 
many, let us hope— 
from direct attack on 
such exaggerated claims 
as the statement that a 
certain type of oil burn- 
er is more efficient be- 
cause it burns “95 per 
cent air and only 5 per 
cent fuel.” It is one 
thing to say that such 
misstatements react 
against the advertiser. 
But it seems (to this 
writer, at least) that 
gas company advertis- 
ing has a duty to per- 
form in. keeping many 
gullible souls from in- 
vesting their money in 
disappointments and in 
hopes deferred. 

Directness in gas ad- 
vertising copy is aimed 
at a corresponding di- 
rectness of consumer 
demand. Under the 
new dispensation, the 
public is feeling its oats, 
so that today it not only knows what 
it wants, but also expects fully to get 
it. Two pieces of copy from the 
Washington Gas Light Company il- 
lustrate this point—one with the 
headline, “I Want 50 Gallons of Hot 
Water a Day . and the cost can- 
not exceed three dollars a month” 
the other, a range advertisement that 
offers “A Complete New Deal for 
the Forgotten Kitchen.” The rest of 
the copy is equally specific—in one 
case, water heating with limited in- 
put; in the other, a “whole new sys- 


“Gas 
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tem of cooking by gas.” 

Those are just a few outstanding 
examples of “direct” advertising in 
its newest and most encouraging 

Apart from directness, how- 
I am always interested in ad- 


sense, 
ever, 


€ 
versary editi > 
New York Sun a couple 
9 of months The 


Wien it costs you money to find out that you can't get any better 


method of cooking than you now have, providing you are now using 


gas in your kitchen. 


You know what gas will do for you. With it, food is quickly and easily 
prepared—better results are obtained. Gas meets every cooking need— 
instantaneous heat, easily controlled, slow or fast—baking and roasting 


—better broiling—in fact, there’s nothing that quite equals all-around ery by gas 


gas cooking. 


So we publish this advertisement urging that you investigate carefully 
before you make any changes, for the sake of your own convenience, com- 
fort and pocketbook. Many householders who have tried other methods 
have come back to gas cooking as the only satisfactory means of easily 
and economically providing properly prepared food for their families. 


Why experiment when such an experiment will not give you anywhere 


near the service which you now have? 


DETROIT CITY GAS CO. 


Clifford at Bagley 
Phone CHerry 3500 


Bronches 
Boulevard — General Motors Bidg. 


Breaches: 


Wyendotie=3013 Biddle Avenue 
Homtramck—11601 Joseph Campeu rb 22113 


the same time trying to affect a mod- 
esty that it cannot possibly feel. The 
next time you are faced with that 
trying predicament, Mr. Advertising 
Man, try remembering this exactly- 
right approach of the Gruen Com- 
pany ’s headline writer: 
“We Are Human 
Enough to Feel 
Pleased.”” Every word 
weighed for its value. 
The result? Well, what 

do you think? 
The Milwaukee Gas 
Light Company makes 
a “special” out of an 
item that was reprinted 
in thé centennial anni- 
edition of the 


ago. 

item goes back to 1835 
when, history tells us, 
gas was generally used 
only for lighting; but 
the Sun of that date re- 
ported : 
4 . a very beauti- 
ful experiment in cook- 
was per- 
formed. ...A _ fine 
leg of mutton was 
placed under a tin 
pyramidal cover, open 
at the top, and beneath 
it a horizontal circle of 
burners. . The mut- 
ton was thus cooked 
through in less than 
half anhour . . . with- 
out burning . with, 
in fact, a purer flavor 





cooks better..costs less 


Cautioning Against Pediinealbeg 


vertising which lifts itself out of the 
mass, no matter by what device or 
method that result is achieved. We 
can learn by watching others—even 
often, entirely outside of the 
gas business. Take, for example, 
this latest institutional copy of the 
Gruen Watch Company in national 
magazines. 

Surely, you must have noticed the 
all-too-frequent clumsiness of the 
institutional “message” that points 
with pride to—shall we say a cus- 
tomer’s letter of commendation ?—at 


those, 


ichigon Ave. 


of the meat than by any 
other mode.” 

Milwaukee adds, 
“Today .. . Gas Is Still 
Best.”” Nuff said! Un- 
fortunately, the copy 
writer decided to labor 
the point for a hundred 
unnecessary words 
more. 

Meanwhile, the Gas 
Companies of Greater 
Boston (a regional 
campaign) are growing 
sexy with a vengeance. 
We thought when the first proofs of 
undressed ladies came along that this 
was simply a logical development of 
the bathroom appeal made famous by 
the soap people and successfully ap- 
plied in this instance to automatic 
water heating. Now, however, they 
are on the subject of gas ranges, and 
the attractive model featured by the 
illustrator (who knows his stuff!) is 
still appearing in her scanties. The 
headline writer remembers to remind 
us that “Beauty Grows in Leisure 

(Continued on page 13) 
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How Frequently Should 


Gas Househeating Be 
Advertised? 


A Year Around Job Should Be Carried Out, Featuring 
FHlouseheating at the Four Seasons of the Year. This 
Procedure Is Based Upon the Advertising Reactions 


of the Average Customer 


By STUART BRATESMAN 


Manager, Display Department, Boston Consolidated Gas Company 


S advertising automatic gas house- 

heating a year ’round job, or 
should the gas company concentrate 
on the fall months for special pub- 
licity and let the subject slide dur- 
ing the rest of the year? What’s 
your answer? Here’s the writer’s, 
—to successfully sell this effort- 
less service the gas company should 
map out a program of advertising 
that will bring this subject to the 
public’s attention at regular inter- 
vals, throughout the entire year. 
And we'll give our reasons. 

Suppose we take a window dis- 
play program as an example. Re- 
produced on these pages are four 
window advertisements of a series 
used by an eastern gas company 
during the past twelve months, The 
series started about this time last 
year with the display entitled, “Next 
Spring.”” Now,—old-fashioned ad- 
vertising ideas on gas house heat- 
ing specified a concentration on the 
subject during September and Oc- 
tober. Such a program only half 
tells the story to a limited number 
of people. There are so many sea- 
sons of the year in which a “frame 
of mind” exists regarding heating 


methods that a fall campaign is part of the reader. The writer is a 
limited to only one attitude on the great believer in applying the human 





Customer Is Advised of Spring Cleaning Problems. 
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reactions of the average person to 
advertising. Don’t forget that psy- 
chology enters into the preparation 
of window displays and printed ad- 
vertising in a big way. Our job is 
not so much to sell the actual heat- 
ing equipment, strange as it might 
seem to the reader, but to sell the 
service the equipment gives the 
buyer,— the effortless operation, 
cleanliness and efficient operation. 
How can we reach the public with 
these thoughts? We offer the four 
displays shown on these pages as 
examples of reaching the passerby 
with selling ideas based on certain 
reaction of seeing thoughts repro- 
duced that the reader might have in 
his own mind at the very same mo- 
ment, 


Sure-Fire Attention Getters 


' The two window advertisements 
designed around the housecleaning 
angle are sure-fire attention-getters. 
Women will stop and read them, as 
well as men, and when they see the 
gas company taking their side of the 
spring housecleaning problem it 
usually means a boost for gas heat- 
ing direct from the housewife her- 
self. Enlisting the homemaker’s 
support is not the worst way of 
selling automatic gas heating. As 
previously mentioned, the series 
started with the ad entitled, “Next 
Spring.” This was used in the fall. 

Next, came the display entitled, 
“Do You Wake Up To Heating 
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Presenting a Timely Question 


Worries?” - This advertisement was 
used during the middle of winter. 
It attempts to approach the reader 
in a human manner, that is, the aver- 
age “fireman” is usually pretty well 
fed-up with the rigors of hand-fir- 
ing a furnace by this time and such 
a thought is quickly read and under- 
stood by this “frame of mind” 
passerby. This is what we mean by 


Semen 


ate 


es pando . " — 
eal RT INS nes ARAN. MC HAM A, 


An Appeal to the Husband. 


appealing to a person’s human re- 
action. It stops them every time. 

Along in the spring months the 
other housecleaning display was 
used, as a reminder of the woman’s 
angle. It was directed at the man 
of the house and was calculated to 
arrest the attention of the average 
couple as they passed the window. 
Just imagine a wife stopping and 
drawing her husband’s attention to 
the line “Consider Your Wife. . .” 


From personal observations this 
little scene happened dozens of 
times. 


During the summer months people 
like to forget the inconveniences of 
the past winter’s heating routine. 
Right here is where the gas company 
can “get-in” a lot of effective adver- 
tising on the benefits of gas heating. 
Most “basement nomads” are all 
worn out by the dirt and bother of 
seven or eight months of endless toil. 
There’s nothing like “striking while 
the iron is hot.” This summer type 
of heating display, shown in the ad- 
vertisement entitled, “As You Fig- 
ure Out Last Winter’s Heating... ,” 
completes the year ’round picture. 





Appliances Not Featured 


One other thing: you’ll notice that 
in none of these displays do the 
actual boilers appear. In their place 
we use a small reproduction of the 
unit, colorfully mounted and framed. 
In selling a service of this type, the 
reader is not so much interested in 
what the equipment looks like as 
what it will do over a period of 
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This One Should Interest Many Non-Gas House Heating Folks. 


years. But, to satisfy whatever 
curiosity he might have, we show 
him a small picture of the heating 
unit. 

From this brief explanation the 


reader will see that a lot of valuable 
publicity is lost in not carrying 
house heating advertising through 
the entire year. Try it during the 
next year and see for yourself. 


pasinienillcceanisn 


Gas In Review 
(Continued from page 10) 


Moments While Her Gas Gets the 
Dinner.” 

Personally, I am old enough to re- 
member when the demand was to 
“put romance into the gas business.” 
It probably serves us right that the 
answer should finally come out of 
conservative New England. Up 
there, at any rate, they have the 
courage of their convictions. 

Courage is a great asset in all ad- 
vertising. Going back to Detroit, 
for a moment, I would like to pin 
a croix de guerre on the advertising 
man who conceived (and on the ad- 
vertising executive who approved) 
a recent 40-inch announcement en- 
titled ‘““The Truth About Shrinkage 
in Meat Roasts.” 

Those visitors to the Century of 


Progress who got as far as the, 


Federal Building (more power to 
them) may have noticed the impres- 
sive exhibit and demonstration which 





was staged by the Bureau of Home 
Economics. Part of the exhibit 
was concerned with the important 
subject of meat shrinkage in cook- 
ing. It seems that there is a right 
and a wrong way to cook a roast. 
In fact, there are several wrong 
ways. But there is only one right 
way, and it was the purpose of this 
highly instructive exhibition to show 
the public how they could save 
money on their meat bill by—well, 
ask your home service director, The 
point that was interesting to me, 
and which should be of interest to 
all gas men, is the fact that this en- 
tire demonstration—the good way as 
well as the bad—was performed on 
a modern-type gas range. That, if 
it means anything at all, was official 
recognition that there is no basis to 
the claim of certain interests that 
gas fuel is inherently wasteful in 
this regard, or that some other 
source of heat has any advantage 
over gas in preventing the shrinkage 
of meat. It is the opinion of the 
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writer that this entire demonstration 
should be duplicated, actually and 
in advertising, by every gas com- 
pany throughout the country wher- 
ever electric competition raises its 
head. 

Detroit has approached the sub- 
ject without flinching, even to the 
point of mentioning the “glowing 
wire” method of cooking by name. 
Its advertising is factual and con- 
vincing when it says: “Oven tem- 
perature and length of cooking time 
are the principal determining fac- 
tors—in combination with a number 
of secondary factors such as (1) 
kind and cut of meat; (2) amount 
of fat; (3) degree to which it is 
cooked. You or any other compe- 
tent cook know that shrinkage is not 
governed by the kind of fuel used, 
but rather by the character of the 
roast itself, and the manner in which 
it is cooked.” 


Going the Competitor One Better 


Then it goes its presumptuous 
competitor one better by asserting 
that “the modern gas oven, with its 
accurately controlled heat (many 
times more accurate than with ‘glow- 
ing wire’ cooking) and with its 
quick, searing heat for starting, 
gives you more roasting advantages 
and results in finer appearance and 
flavor than are obtainable with any 
other so-called modern method of 
cooking.” 

That is what I call “calling your 
shots.” 

As a parting shot of my own, I 
would like to call attention to a new 
stunt in house heating copy that has 
been adopted by one of our Imperial 
brothers, the British Columbia Elec- 
tric Railway Company, which, in 
spite of its name, is also in the gas 
business. Don’t blink when you see 
the headline: ‘20,000 to 50,000 Cu- 
bic Feet of Gas Given FREE To 
Every Purchaser!” 

Well, it’s just a new twist to an 
old story, driving home the fact that 
Vancouver has a special low rate 
for gas heating customers. The 
difference between the domestic rate 
and the special heating rate is equiv- 
alent to the average amount repre- 
sented by the figures stated above. 
As the advertisement says, “We give 
you free gas, varying with size of 
furnace installed, equivalent to an 
average use for two months.” 

I am not a rate expert, so I can- 
not testify as to the regularity of this 
procedure. 
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HESE investigations and ex- 


periments were undertaken for 


the purpose of obtaining a clearer 
conception of the manner in which 
the foul gas seeks its path through 
the purifier boxes. Answers were 
sought to the questions, whether the 
gas follows any predetermined path 
through the boxes, whether the dis- 
tribution of sulfur in the various 
layers of oxide in the boxes varied 
and also whether it is possible to di- 
rect the flow of foul gas through the 
purifiers as desired, so that the time 
during which a box could be kept in 
operation might be substantially in- 
creased. 


Three Experimental Boxes 


The purification of the foul gas 
and the removal of sulfuretted hy- 
drogen, ammonia, nitrogen oxides, 
tar and wash oil mist, as well as 
other impurities, was carried out in 


three purifier boxes connected 
in series, each box having the 
dimensions 8 by 10 by 2 meters 
and having a cubic capacity of 
160 cubic meters (56000 cubic 
feet). A fourth box of the same 
dimensions was used as_ reserve. 
The boxes were located in the 


open and were each provided with 
four wooden gratings. The covers 
were made with rubber . packing. 
The arched covers were provided 
with a layer of cork and asphalt 
in order to reduce radiation of 
heat as far as possible and prevent 
the disturbing formation of conden- 
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Distribution of Sulphur 


in Purifiers 


In Studying the Manner in Which the Foul Gas Seeks Its 
Path Through the Purifier Boxes, It Is Concluded That 
There Must Be Considerable Dif ferences of Temperature 
in the Iron Oxide Mass of the Various Layers and within 

Each Layer in the Purifier Box 


By W. ZWEIG and F. KOSSENDEY 


Das Gas und Wasserfach, volume 76, 1933, pages 644 to 648 
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sate within the topmost layer of ox- 
ide. The ports for the entrance as 
well as the exit of the gas were lo- 
cated on the same side of all the 


boxes. The inlet port was arranged 
between the second and third layers 
of oxide and the outlet ports below 
and above the first and fourth layers 
of oxide. It was not possible to re- 
verse the flow of gas in these puri- 
fiers and neither could the inlet and 
outlet ports for the gas be inter- 
changed. 

The spent oxide was regenerated 
in the boxes themselves. The air, 
which was required for this purpose, 
was furnished by a compressor pro- 
vided with a return-flow pipe. The 
maximum delivery of compressed 
air from this compressor was ap- 
proximately 90 cubic meters per 
hour (3150 cubic feet per hour). 
The air pressure at the outlet from 
the compressor was maintained at a 
constant height of 75 millimeters of 
mercury (three inches). The com- 
pressed air pipe from the compres- 
sor was two inches in diameter and 
decreased to one inch diameter. 
Steam connections, provided with 
suitable valve controls, were provid- 
ed for blowing steam into the boxes 
but were not used, since the forma- 
tion of condensate in the topmost 
layer of the iron oxide, which was 
mentioned above, would have been 
increased by such procedure. 


Instruments Freely Used 


Measuring instruments were pro- 
vided for continuous control of the 
pressure and the temperature of the 
gas in the separate boxes as well as 
devices for removing samples of the 
gas, these being located in the covers 
and at outlet ports for the purified 
gas from the boxes, so that the pro- 
portion of sulfuretted hydrogen in 
the gas could be determined both 
qualitatively and quantitatively. The 
average speed of flow of gas with- 
in the boxes was on the average 8.7 
millimeters per second (0.348 inch) 
against a maximum of 14.5 milli- 
meters (0.58 inch) and a minimum 
of 2.9 millimeters per second (0.116 
inch), through a cross-sectional box 
area of 80 square meters (880 
square feet) and a total gas flow of 
60,000 cubic meters per 24 hours 
(2,100,000 cubic feet). 

A mixture of Lux mass and 
swamp ore, in the ratio 80:20, was 
made in a special machine for turn- 
ing over the mass. (Any suitable 
device may be used for this pur- 
pose.—Epitor.) The boxes were 
filled with the mixed iron oxide by 
means of a mechanical loading de- 
vice. The oxide mass contained 52 
per cent of water; its bulk was 800 
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kilograms per cubic meter (about 50 
pounds per cubic foot). The bulk 
of the Lux mass was 818 kilograms 
per cubic meter (about 51 pounds 
per cubic foot) and that of the 
swamp are 726 kilograms per cubic 
meter (about 45.6 pounds per cubic 
foot). The physical constitution of 
the two products varies very consid- 
erably. This fact can be gleaned 
from a comparison of the screen 
analysis of the air-dried substances 
as shown in the following tabulation: 


Granulation Lux Swamp 
in mm, Mass Ore 
0 to 1 65.2% 47 0% 
1 to 2 10.9% 15.8% 
2 to 3 8.7% 14.8% 
3 to 5 5.9% 11.1% 
5 to7 2.2% 3.8% 
7 to & 1.6% 1.5% 
8 to 13 2.7% 3.2% 
greater than 13 2.8% 2.8% 


One fact which is especially clear 
from these figures is that the Lux 
mass contains substantially finer 
granules less than one millimeter in 
size than swamp ore. The spent 
oxide is regenerated, as has been 
mentioned above, in the boxes by 
blowing a constant quantity of air 
(1.5 per cent) through the inlet of 
the first purifier in the system. The 
total operating period of a box is 
fourteen months under some condi- 
tions, during which period this box 
was first used in the third position, 
then in the second and finally in the 
first. The box was removed from 
the installation when its efficiency 
fell to forty per cent. The pressure 
of the flowing gas at the inlet to the 
purifier installation amounted to 300 
millimeters (12 inches) of water on 
an average, and the total loss of 
pressure through the boxes amount- 
ed to 60 millimeters (2.4 inches). 
The spent oxide was ground in roll 
mills, spread out on the ground in a 
suitable building, turned over by ma- 
chines and, after complete dry re- 
generation, re-used. 


Data Schedule 

Operating control consisted of 
hourly determinations of the gas 
pressure at the inlet to the boxes and 
temperature measurements of the 
gas pressure at the outlet after puri- 
fication was completed. At a cer- 
tain definite time each day the effi- 
ciency of the individual purifiers 
was determined. Distribution of the 
heat and temperature within any box 
in operation could not be established 
due to lack of suitable measuring 
instruments. 

Control of the oxygen content of 
the manufactured gas is also a fac- 
tor in obtaining comprehensive reg- 
ulation of all the conditions which 
affect the purification of the gas. 
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Even though the air added to the 
gas during the manufacturing op- 
erations remains constant, consider- 
able variation in the oxygen content 
of the gas takes place due to varia- 
tions in the composition of the coal 
mixture used and the varying yield 
of gas occasioned thereby. Finally 
care must be taken to see that the 
temperature and therewith the mois- 
ture of the gas flowing into the first 
purifier box vary within normal 
limits. 

Numerous tests were made to de- 
termine the manner in which the 
sulfur, recovered from the foul gas, 
is distributed throughout the total 
cross-section of a box. A detailed 
account of these tests and their re- 
sults follows: 

Samples of the iron oxide mass 
were taken in such a manner that 
good average mixtures were ob- 
tained from 25 separate sections, 
each being 2 x 1.6 meters in area. 
These samples were taken from each 
layer of oxide in the boxes and were 
kept in tightly-closed glass bottles. 


Analysis of Results 


The samples were examined by the 
conventional method which was de- 
veloped by Knublauch (Zeitschrift 
fuer angewandte Chemie, 1918, 
pages 45 to 46.). The percentages 
of water and of sulfur in the various 
samples are shown in figures 1 and 2. 

A critical examination of these re- 
sults reveals, first that certain sec- 
tions in the corners of the boxes 
and particularly in the topmost layer 
of oxide contain comparatively high 
contents of water and low contents 
of sulfur. It was found for exam- 
ple in the sections 1, 21, 24 and 25, 
that the water content of the iron 
oxide mass was approximately six 
times greater than the average water 
content of the purifier mass in the 
other sections of the fourth layer. 
The results indicate the direction 
which the foul gas takes through the 
mass. The conclusion must be 
reached that a round purifier box 
would be better suited for purifying 
gas than the usual right-angled box. 

It was further indicated that the 
centrally-located sections in the top- 
most layer of iron oxide were on the 
average drier than the sections at 
the sides of the boxes. The conclu- 
sion is reached that the temperature 
in the centrally-located sections must 
have been rather appreciably higher 
than that in the sections at the edges 
of the box. The same phenomenon 
was observed in the third layer of 
oxide, although not to so marked a 
degree. While the difference between 
the water content of the oxide in the 
sections located at the sides of the 
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box and that of the oxide in the 
centrally located sections of the top- 
most layer amounts to 66 per cent 
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it can also be concluded from the 
above that a certain magnitude of 
heat is carried into the oxide in the 
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on the average, it is only 19.4 per 
cent in the third layer and not more 
than 11.5 per cent in the second 
layer. 

It is a very striking fact that the 
situation is exactly the opposite in 
the case of the first or lowermost 


layer of oxide. There the sections 
at the sides of the box contain oxide 
with approximately 16 per cent less 
moisture on the average than the 
oxide in the centrally-located sec- 
tions. The explanation lies in the 
way in which the boxes were built. 
While the topmost part of the rect- 
angular boxes is open to the air and 
hence is subjected to weathering all 
throughout the year, the lower part 
is located in a cellar space wherein 
the temperature is quite uniform. 
There follows therefrom that the 


lowest layer of oxide in the purifier 
boxes dries out more rapidly than 
the higher layers within the same 
period of time. 


On the other hand, 


lower part of the boxes. The sec- 
tions, which are located at the walls 
of the boxes in the lower layers of 
oxide, attain higher’ temperature 
due to this heat. Hence the speed of 
reaction is increased and there is 
considerably better absorption of 
sulfuretted hydrogen by the iron ox- 
ide within a limited time period by 
the oxides in these side sections than 
in the middle of the boxes. This 
discussion agrees with practical ex- 
perience, which has proven that the 
high sulfur content is always found 
in the lowest layer of iron oxide in 
purifier boxes of modern construc- 
tion and operation. (See figure 2, 
layer 1.) 

Further examination of figure 2 
shows that the sections numbers 3, 
8, 13-in the topmost layer of iron 
oxide in the box have a substan- 
tially lower content of sulfur than 
the oxide in the adjacent sections. 
This phenomenon is caused by the 
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existence of baffles or obstructions 
to the flow of the gas through the 
box which are set up intentionally 
by piling the iron oxide carefully 
into the box to form such baffles. 
The gas is accordingly forced to flow 
towards the side opposite the point 
of its entry. The results of analyz- 
ing the iron oxide from different 
sections and layers showed that the 
arrangement of baffles in the purifier 
box cannot be recommended. It does 
not make possible a more regular 
deposition of sulfur throughout the 
mass of oxide. Neither is the time 
during which the purifier box can 
remain effectively in operation in- 
creased by this means. The authors’ 
observations and their investigations 
have led to the contrary conclusion, 
namely that the iron oxide must be 
distributed as regularly as possible 
over the entire area of the box. This 
is a perfectly logical conclusion, 
when it is called to mind that every 
gas seeks the path of least resistance 
in its flow through a solid mass. 


Caleulating Sulphur 


The quantity of sulfur which is 
daily deposited in the first purifier 
box of the series can be readily cal- 
culated as follows: If the volume 
of gas yield which is read off daily 
on the station gas meter is desig- 
nated as (V,), measured under 
standard conditions of pressure and 
temperature, if the average sulfuret- 
ted hydrogen content of the gas be- 
fore dry purification is designated 
by (i,), also measured under stand- 
ard conditions of pressure and tem- 
perature, if the efficiency of the puri- 
fier is called (n) and the quantity of 
sulfur in kilograms per 24 hours is 
designated as (S), then the follow- 
ing equation may be written: 


S = Ve. ic. 32/(22.4 c 100). n kilograms 
of sulfur in 24 hours (1 
S = 0.0143. Vo.ion kilograms of sulfur 


in 24 hours. (2) 


The determination of sulfuretted hy- 
drogen is conveniently and rapidly 
carried out with the aid of the usual 
apparatus. The results are calcu- 
lated to standard conditions of 
temperature and pressure. 

In order to present a complete dis- 
cussion of this matter, omission 
should not be made of the fact that 
the iron oxide mass in the second 
and third layers contains a lower 
percentage of oil than the other lay- 
ers. This phenomenon may be ex- 
plained by the fact that small quan- 
tities of wash oil mist are carried 
along by the gas and are absorbed by 
the iron oxide in the middle layers, 
which act as filters. The results of 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Notes on High Pressure 
Gas Distribution 


A Discussion of the Procedure to be Followed in Taking 


Measurements, and Problems Encountered in Selecting 


a Location for the Main 


By DISTRIBUTION ENGINEER 


N sub-transmission mains the 

distance to be measured was 
given as between property lines of 
intersecting streets. This policy is 
changed. on distribution mains since 
on high pressure frequent tie-ins to 
provide loops are unnecessary, and 
it is often impossible in the field to 
select the most desirable direction 
of feed. The distances should be 
measured from the intersecting 
street property line to the nearest 
side of the first building, thence to 
the farthest side of the last building 
and the next intersecting street 
property line. The width of streets 


should not be assumed as a certain 


distance unless it is definitely estab- 
lished that all streets are uniform. 
It sometimes occurs that between 
the first and last buildings some 
change takes place affecting design, 
in which case the distance to that 
point should be added to the other 
details. 

Where intersections require par- 
ticular lay-outs such as off-sets to 
avoid concrete flares or any other 
difficulty, the intersection should be 
detailed to indicate the location of 
changes in the line of the main. 

All “distances, even those taken 
when detailing particular conditions, 
should be given to the nearest foot. 
It is impossible to measure sub-sur- 
face conditions within any greater 
accuracy than a foot when such 
measurements are made on the sur- 
face. 

The perpendicular distance from 
a property line of a street to the pro- 
posed main location should be given 
at least twice on each street between 
intersecting streets. It is not al- 





ways possible to locate the property 
line, so it is then necessary to sub- 
stitute such objects as_ fences, 
hedges, line of trees or poles, etc. 
It should not be assumed that such 
objects indicate the property line, as 
such a policy has led to. costly relo- 
cation of mains. When giving dis- 
tances from such objects, it should 
be clearly stated whether the dis- 
tance is from the center or face. 
Preferable base lines are the face 
of curbing or the edge of concrete 
roadways, which are usually nearer 
to the proposed main location than 
property lines. 

It is preferable to use photographs 
marked with the proposed location 
of the main on streets lacking in 
easily distinguishable base lines. 


View indicating reason for Increased 
Costs where Mains are run in Grass Plot 


Where frequent changes in the 
course of the main occur a picture 
is particularly valuable to the con- 
struction foreman, as he is apt to 
guess at or pace off print distances, 
whereas from a photograph he may 
select surrounding objects and easily 
locate the intended point of change. 
The photographs also save the field 
crew time by avoiding the necessity 
for considerable detailing and 
measuring. Such information is not 
of value for designing, whereas it 
is of primary importance to the con- 
struction crews and, therefore, such 
photographs should be taken and 
marked with the idea of facilitating 
construction. 

It is not usual to locate and place 
in detail on sketches all sub-surface 
structures whose existence is evi- 
dent from surface markings, but it 
is important to determine with as 
much accuracy as possible the maxi- 
mum area occupied by such struc- 
tures and select the main location to 
avoid them. Again the intention is 
facilitating construction work, by 
determining the extent of such sub- 
surface structures even at the ex- 
pense of considerable field crew 
work which may save the time of 
large construction crews later, 
eliminate retrenching and allow 
trenching machines to proceed with- 
out damaging other property. 

The nature of the sub-surface 
structure is sometimes shown by 
symbol or note on the sketch fur- 
nished to the construction depart- 
ment. The dimensions of culverts, 
catch basins and surface drains are 
the most difficult to determine even 
though viewing the interiors through 
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manholes, as often the visible por- 
tion is divided from the remaining 
section by a wall extending beneath 
the water level. Public records of 
such sub-surface structures should 
be consulted to avoid unnecessary 
breaking of concrete and to furnish 
the construction crews with definite 
information, eliminating their pros- 
pecting for a way past the difficulty. 
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hospitals, police stations, garages, 
etc. It is unnecessary to give spe- 
cific instructions to construction 
crews for each location but the esti- 
mator would require the amount of 
tunnelling necessary as it is usually 
more expensive than excavation of 
unimproved surface trenches. It is 
usually sufficient to give the total 
length of tunnelling on a given street 
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Field Survey of a Section 


Dimensions of improved roadway 
or sidewalk surface to be removed 
and replaced should be given by 
length and width. When the sur- 
face to be broken is continuous along 
a street, distances are detailed be 
tween intersecting streets to 
respond with main distances so that 
the design engineer can provide 
exact dimensions to estimators with 
cut assuming distances, should the 
main be eliminated from parts of 
the street. The most common pra: 
tice on state highways is to require 
replacement of the full width of each 
panel, while on+town and _ village 
roadways it will ofien be 
to secure permission to replace a 
section slightly wider than the 
trench. 

The construction crews will often 
be able to tunnel, drive, blow or push 
a main under sections of continuous 
improved roadways or sidewalks 
materially reducing the cost under 
that of breaking concrete, but for 
estimating purposes it should be as- 
sumed that all such concrete along 
the line of the main will be broken, 
as the possibility of eliminating con- 
crete breaking can only be deter- 
mined after a section of the trench 
has been opened. 

At locations such as driveways 
tunnelling should be standard prac- 
tice to avoid interfering with the 
free access to residences, fire houses, 
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and between intersecting streets. On 
particularly wide driveway en- 
tran such as occur in front of 
firehouses, it may be necessary 
to break up part of the driveway 
and tunnel the remainder, in which 
practice of assuming all 
is to be broken should 


case the 
+1 . - 
the concrete 
be followed. 
Some towns 


] acementl ot 


allow the re- 

wood block, 
and other similar surface ma- 
terial with concrete, which should be 
clearly indicated both for the esti- 
mator and construction crew. For 
surface replacement on oiled roads 
it is often advantageous to use some 
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type of cold patching material con- 
sisting of a mixture of gravel or 
broken stone and an asphalt binder 
along part if not all of the trenching, 
and particularly on steep hills. This 
is mentioned as part of the field sur- 
vey work as such information must 
be furnished to the estimators. 

Some localities permit tunnelling 
under concrete, with the provision 
that the backfill be concrete except 
for a soil cushion above the main 
and under the existing concrete. 
This practice is not recommended 
for new work, although it may be an 
economy when repairing existing 
mains. For estimating cost it is 
satisfactory to provide dimensions 
of the amount of surface concrete 
which would be replaced following 
usual practice and then, if construc- 
tion conditions demand or warrant 
a concrete backfill, estimates will not 
be exceeded. 

To secure a permit from railroads 
to cross under their right-of-way, it 
will be necessary to furnish a de- 
tailed survey in both plan and eleva- 
tion showing all property lines to- 
gether with rail and main locations. 
Practically every railroad will re- 
quire that the main conveying gas be 
in a conduit, usually a larger diam- 
eter pipe, which in turn is encased 
in concrete. 

Bridges require more detailed in- 
formation than any other difficulty 
encountered. Supports, usually 
placed on each panel of the bridge, 
require minute details. Abutments 
offer particular difficulties, as the 
main usually changes direction at 
that point and it is also the location 
of special supports and expansion 
joints when used. While the sup- 
ports at each panel point allow the 
main free movement, at least in a 
longitudinal direction, the end sup- 
ports are often rigid. On bridges 
not over 200 feet in length and with 
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mains not over six-inches in diam- 
eter, installations have been made 
and operated with no difficulty with- 
out expansion joints by eliminating 
all rigid supports. Climatic condi- 
tions will largely control the mefhod 
selected. 

The main location selected will of- 
ten require trenching where grass 
has been maintained in the same 
manner as a lawn. The removal and 
replacement of the sod and the extra 
care required to properly place the 
excavated material increases cost, 
which requires separate dimensions 
and notes for properly advising the 
estimator. 


Length of Service 


While it is unusual to measure up 
every service for design purposes or 
estimates, it will be necessary to ap- 
proximate the average length. The 
service length on the highway may 
be accurately determined. In a city 
with adjacent buildings where the 
front of the structure is on the prop- 
erty line, there is no difficulty in ap- 
proximating the average which will 
be two or three feet on private prop- 
erty. In suburban districts a survey 
of a number of properties has indi- 
cated that the average length of ser- 
vice on private property is between 
45 and 55 feet, while in rural dis- 
tricts it increases to between 75 
and 95 feet. The reason for these 
high average distances is that it is 
seldom possible to select a suitable 
governor and meter location in the 
front of a building. The method of 
securing the average length of ser- 
vice on private property is to select 
buildings at random on _ various 
streets and measure the distance 
from the property line to the face of 
the building, to which an experience 
dimension may be added. Valve lo- 
cations are not usually selected by 
the field crew. 


Main Location—The location of 
the main on the highway is desig- 
nated by three different methods: by 
local ordinances, cooperative agree- 
ment with other utilities or choice by 
priority of installation. Local ‘ordi- 
nances seldom designate the exact 
location but place the responsibility 
of selecting locations for each type 
of utility on one of its department 
heads. This method allows a desir- 
able flexibility, as the use of both 
surface and sub-surface sections of 
highways alters materially in the 
course of time. In new streets there 
is little interference from other utili- 
ties but in old highways, especially 
in downtown sections of cities, there 
is confusion due to the variety of 
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uses and often a single utility may 
have several structures. The disad- 
vantages with the local ordinance 
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moving of their structures to avoid 
the state highway improvement; this 
is resulting in excessive crowding of 
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Details for securing Permit, and 


method of designation is that loca- 
tions are usually selected by those 
affiliated or directly interested in the 
maintenance and construction of the 
highway surfaces whose views are 
influenced by their own problems 
and not by the sum total of highway 
uses both above, on and under the 
surface. 

Local ordinances have preference 
over all other highway permits re- 
quired, but regulations imposed by 
state highway departments are usu- 
ally more stringent than local re- 
quirements. Practically every state 
requires that all sub-surface struc- 
tures be re-constructed or re-located 
in advance of surface improvements, 
as no trenching will be allowed for a 
period of years after completion of 
the improvement. The reaction to 
this policy by utilities making fre- 
quent connections to a sub-surface 
structure for the establishment of 
service to consumers has been the 


Construction at a Railroad Crossing 


the small remaining space. Highways 
must be used for sub-surface struc- 
tures and so providing for such uses 
at a minimum cost to utilities, will 
be reflected in lower rates. 


Ordinances Need Watching 


Political units of all sizes are leg- 
islating regulations covering not 
only the designation of certain loca- 
tions for particular uses in highways 
but also the methods to be used dur- 
ing construction and operation. Most 
of such ordinances are copied from 
established ordinances drawn up 
under conditions no longer existing 
and are a handicap to anyone who 
must use highways and in many par- 
ticulars impossible to follow. Util- 
ities should closely follow any at- 
tempt to establish such ordinances 
and attempt to have clauses which 
will be fair and reasonable written 
into them. The attitude that such 
an attempt may be construed as in- 
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fluencing legislation should not dete: 
every effort being made to secure 
tair and reasonable clauses, as a util 
ity is one of the largest local tax 
payers and, therefore, has very defi 
nite rights and should protect its 
consumers against unnecessary ex- 
penditures. The fact that anything 
increasing costs to a utility has a di 
rect reflection in practically every 
building in a community should b« 
emphatically stated. In this as 
many other matters a utility must 
keep in mind ever increasing com 
petition and should eliminate all 
possible non-revenue producing capi- 
tal expenditures, for, while earnings 
are allowed, such earnings may raise 
the rate of a commodity so as to 
encourage competition. 


Cooperation Difficult 


A practical plan for complete c 
operative selection of locations is 
difficult to secure, although it is of- 
ten possible to have the major util- 
ities agree on a plan. The privatel) 
owned utilities are more susceptible 
te cooperation than those publicly 
owned, as anyone directly or indi 
rectly connected with politically con 
trolled bureaus assumes priority in 
all cases and will not be bound by 
any agreements. A plan which ex- 
perience has demonstrated to be 
feasible is the establishment of a 
clearing house for all types of mu 
tually valuable information and to 
investigate and solve such common 
problems as location of highway 
structures. 

The third method of choice by 
priority requires the decision being 
made in the field. If the engineer 
has not already made a selection, it 


Photograph by Field Survey Crew indicating Proposed 
Location of Main in Grass Plot 


is the duty of the survey foreman 
to decide on the main location before 
measurements are made. 

In many of the more recently 
planned towns and cities it is possi- 
ble to have the distance from the 
property line to the main standard- 
ized, especially on all streets of the 
same width. This plan materially 
facilitates the locating of a main by 
repair or service crews and also al- 
lows a construction foreman to 
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time on 

How 
ever, too much em 
phasis should not be 
placed on a standard 
distance from prop 
erty line to main, as ‘t 
is seldom found pos- 

SI actual prac- 

tice The construc 

tion foreman should 

understand that the 

distances shown on a . LOFT 
print are to be fol 
lowed when possible, 
but particular empha- 
sis should be placed upon the neces- 
sity of securing exact measurements 
of the actual location after instal- 
lation. 

On unimproved highways the low- 
est part of a gutter, embankments, 
roots, oiled or clay and gravel topped 
sections should be avoided. This 
will require varying the distance be- 
tween property line and main at nu- 
locations but has the ad- 
vantages of lowering initial invest- 
ment, decreasing maintenance costs, 
and lengthening the steel 
main 

The type of improved pavement is 
a prime factor in selecting location. 
The width of improved sections to 
be removed and replaced often de- 
termines a location, as for example, 
where concrete exists from property 
line to property line the concrete 
gutters will often be found the most 
economical section in which to lay 
a main. 

Portions of sidewalks, parkways, 
or the centers of highways are some- 
times purposely free of improve- 
ments to facilitate constructing and 
maintaining utility sub- 
surface structures. 
Where unpaved sec- 
tions are left in the cen- 
ter of highways, low 
main result, but 
the increased cost of in- 
stalling services under 
the improved sections 
and longer service 
lengths often counter- 
act the saving on the 
main and real economy 
is secured by double 
maining in the sidewalk areas. 

Whenever a sidewalk or parkway 
area adjacent to the sidewalk is con- 

lered for the main location, double 
maining is not always necessary, as 
on sparsely settled streets a main 
will often be initially installed on 
only one side and the few services 
carried underneath the improved 
section of the highway with provi- 
sions for double maining in the fu- 
ture as the number of buildings in- 
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Photograph of a complicated Section by a Field Survey 


Crew 


creases to a justifying extent. The 
advantages of double maining are: 
eliminating the most costly sections 
of services; removing and replacing 
the improved section not only during 
the original construction but on ser- 
vice connection or maintenance 
work; economy of initial main in- 
stallation; facilitating repair and 
leak detection; placing investment in 
mains where carrying capacity has 
more potential value than in services. 
Consideration of Sidewalk 
Location 

There are disadvantages to side- 
walk location, as it is sometimes 
necessary to trench deeper than in 
the roadways to avoid the following 
obstacles: drips at street intersec- 
tions; obstructions such as_ poles, 
electric, water and telephone ser- 
vices; sewer connections; extended 
basements; roots; terraces; shrubs; 
coal chutes; catch basins; surface 
drains; tanks for such purposes as 
gasoline; cost of removing and re- 
placing sod; consumer objections, 
which are less in highways than on 
sidewalks; special permission which 
some states require from each ad- 
joining property owner, as civic con- 
trol is only in the traveled highway ; 
likelihood of the legal status of a 
sidewalk for highway purposes not 
being clear; legislation or local ordi- 
nance against such use of sidewalks ; 
less distance for leakage to escape 
into the atmosphere before entering 
buildings and the objection particu- 
larly in business districts to having 
sidewalks opened up in a manner to 
even’ temporarily restrict trade. 

The improved section of a side- 
walk should be avoided if possible, 
even though it requires tunnelling 
under tree roots or bending around 
poles, as it is impossible to absolute- 
ly match the coloring of a concrete 
sidewalk with sections not removed. 
The practice of breaking out a full 
square of the concrete sidewalk has 
been mentioned. The advantages 
are that a slight difference of color 
between the remaining original and 

(Continued on page 30) 
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ELEMENTS OF GAS TECHNOLOGY 


Operating the Gas Producer 


NASMUCH as producers may be used for various pur- 

poses, such as the production of a power gas for use 
in blowing engines as in the steel works, or for supplying 
heat to a bench of retorts or chambers in the manufacture 
of coal gas or coke oven gas, the operation of the appa- 
ratus varies. As far as its use and operation in connection 
with the manufacture of gas is concerned, we will leave 
the discussion until the subjects of coal gas and coke oven 
gas are reached. In general there are six main points that 
must be borne in mind in operating the producer so as to 
obtain maximum heat economy gas 
highest quality and uniformity. 

In the first place, the coal should be fed to the producer 
in a continuous and uniform stream over the fire bed. In 
the second place, any channels that are formed in the bed 
of coal in the producer should be kept closed by mechanical 
means. Thirdly, when the bed is poked for the purpose of 
closing up blowholes or channels in the mass of coal, care 
must be taken to see that the ash is not mixed with th« 
coal. Fourthly, the ash should be removed uniformly and 
by mechanical automatic means. Fifthly, the mixture of 
air and steam should be distributed evenly over the bottom 
of the fuel bed, and lastly, the amount of steam that is used 
in the producer should be under independent control in 
order to permit the maintenance of a constant air-steam 
ratio with varying load. 

Correct operation of the producer, which is obtained by 
careful attention to the above details, is moreover based 
on the formation of gas containing as high a percentage of 
carbon monoxide as is practical, and furthermore, on the 
use of sufficient steam to allow the desirable reactions to 
take place, as well as to protect the grates from being 
overheated and to gain other advantages which have been 
discussed in previous pages. Carbon monoxide is formed 
from carbon dioxide and oxygen by a simple incomplete 
combustion reaction. It is almost impossible for this re- 
action to take place effectively in the producer without in- 
creasing the temperature very considerably. It has been 
estimated that the time of contact between the carbon 
dioxide formed from the coal of the fuel bed in the pro- 
ducer and the oxygen of the air blown into it is only one- 
half to three seconds, which is much too short a period of 
time to allow the carbon monoxide reaction to take place 
with large production of the gas unless the temperature 
within the coal bed is very high. Experiments have proven 
that the temperature is, moreover, a more important con- 
dition in the formation of carbon monoxide than the time 
of contact, from the standpoint that a greater increase of 
carbon monoxide in the producer gas is obtained when the 
temperature is increased than when a corresponding in- 
crease is made in the time of contact. Thus, when the 
temperature within the fuel bed of the producer is 2300 
degrees F., the percentage of carbon monoxide in the gas 
is 16 per cent with one second time of contact and 23 per 
cent with two seconds time of contact, while at a tempera- 
ture of 2450 degrees F. the percentage of carbon monoxide 
in the producer gas is 28 per cent with only one second 
time of contact. Figure 6 shows the important relations 


and production of 


between temperature, time of contact and percentage of 
carbon monoxide in the producer gas for the reaction be- 
tween coke and a mixture of 21 per cent carbon dioxide 
and 79 per cent nitrogen. 





In order to obtain a producer gas with a high content 
of carbon monoxide, it is first necessary that the surface 
»f the fuel exposed to contact with the gases should be as 
large as possible. This depends upon two factors, namely, 
the nature of the fuel and the size of its particles. Thus, 
for example, coke, which is a highly porous substance, 
gives a larger surface than bituminous coal. Of course a 
very finely pulverized fuel might be used with the idea of 
obtaining maximum contact surface, but it is important to 
remember that the effectiveness of the small size of the 
particles in this particular case is negated to a certain ex- 
tent by the greater difficulty of the passage of gas through 
the fine material. Hence, there is a practical limit to the 
fineness of the fuel beyond which it is unwise to go and 
beyond which there is no further gain. 
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Figure 6. 


The time of contact, as mentioned above, should be as 
long as possible. This is generally secured in an eco- 
nomical manner by increasing the depth of the fuel bed, but 
here again there is a practical limit which must not be 
overstepped. The third factor is the temperature, which 
should be as high as possible. A practical limit is also set 
beyond which the temperature must not be increased and 
this is generally the extent of formation of clinker which 
is, of course, the greater the higher the temperature. 
There is, moreover, another limiting consideration, and 
that is, that, inasmuch as increase of temperature is ac- 
complished by a higher rate of gasification, such higher 
rate naturally connotes decreased time of contact. A happy 
medium must be reached and advantage must be taken of 
the greater effect of temperature increase than of time of 
contact increase and conditions must be chosen to give 
the best results with the greatest economy. 

The second factor influencing the percentage of carbon 
monoxide in the producer gas is the addition of steam. 
While the theoretical aspect of the addition of steam has 
been discussed in earlier pages, the quantity of steam used 
and its control are practical features of the operation of 
the producer. One point is essential, namely, that all the 
steam added should be decomposed as completely as pos- 
sible; otherwise, additional heat losses are incurred in the 
waste gases. The effect of steam in lowering the tempera- 
ture of the fuel, while at the same time increasing the 
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formation of carbon monoxide, means that the quantity 
of steam used must be adjusted against th 
tions controlling the operation of the producer. The best 
advice is that the quantities of steam and air should be 
regulated in such fashion that the temper of the fuel 
bed is the maximum possible without resulting in exces- 
sive formation of clinker. Practical conditions surrounding 
the operation of the producer control the quantity of steam 
added. About one-third of a pound of steam per pound 
of carbon is a figure sometimes used, 
a pound of steam per pound of coke. 

When the producer is used for the purpose of furnishing 
a fuel gas to retorts or chambers making city gas, it is 


other condi- 


ature 


two-sevenths of 


sometimes found advantageous to avoid using steam and 
to introduce carbon dioxide into the producer to prevent 
the formation of clinker. A large 
of carbon dioxide is, of course, the 
coal or coke oven gas plant, which are 
the waste gas flue and introduced al 
the grate of the producer by means oi 
These waste gases consist of 
carbon dioxide and 80 per cent nitrogen. 
heat in the fuel bed takes place by. th 

carbon dioxide and the incandesce 
cooling the fuel bed and preventing clinker 
The composition of the producer gas, 
this manner, is identically the same as that made by the 
reaction between air and coke. The difference is that 
the reaction between carbon dioxide and coke absorbs 
heat, while that between air and coke generates heat. Of 
course the thermal power of the produce: 
creased by this practice as in the case where steam is used. 

From what has been said above, it follows that the hotter 
the fire bed in the producer, the better th: 
producer gas, provided that all the other 
tors are also kept at their best levels but subordinate to 
the fire bed temperature. However, it should 
posed that the temperature. of the gas made or the tem- 
perature at the top of the fire bed is an accurate indication 
of the temperature within the fire bed itself. It is claimed 
on the contrary that the best gas and the efficient 
gasification are obtained when the depth of the fire bed is 
so great that the top of the bed is comparatively cool, 
while the bottom is extremely hot. Thus the 
before it leaves the producer. The 
in the gas is given up to the incoming coal 
being lost by radiation in the flues. Hence, it 
that the temperature of the bottom layer of the 
should be maintained close to the 
and the temperature of the outflowing gas should be usually 
about 1200 degrees F. 

Sometimes serious trouble is encountered with the for 
mation of clinker in the coal bed. To overcome 
suggested that the air damper should be closed 
and the quantity of steam blown 
creased. As said before, the us« 
steam is very important as far as the efficiency of 
ducer is concerned, and while steam i 
ing the formation of clinker, the 
steam is always present. Hence 
prevent the formation of clin al fuel bed 
thick. It is claimed that th the better plan in the 
long run. 


and convenient source 
waste gases from the 
withdrawn from 
yng with the air under 
a steam injector 
approximately 20 per cent 
\bsorption of 
reaction betwee: 
it carbon, resulting in 
formation 


which is made -in 


gas is not in 


quality of the 
controlling fac- 


not be sup- 


most 


gas is cooled 
result is that the heat 
instead of 


is concluded 
} 
i 


fuel bec 


fusion point of the ash, 


this, it is 
somewhat 
slightly in- 
quantity of 
the pro- 

> in prevent 
using too much 


propose d to 


Furthermore, the deeper the fuel b the better the 
quality of the gas produced, led the temperature at 
the bottom of the fuel bed is high eno When the fuel 


bed is too thin, a poor’gas is obtained, that is, one which 


contains a high percentage of carbon dioxide and a low 
percentage of carbon monoxide. Enough air should always 
be used in the blast so that the fire bed can be kept deep. 
It is also well to keep the fuel bed fairly compact. Too 
loose a fuel bed with small or large blow holes makes a 
gas which is likewise low in carbon monoxide content and 
high in carbon dioxide content. This is particularly true 
when the fire bed is too thin. 


Use of Oxygen in Making Producer Gas.—Due to the 
nitrogen present in air the producer gas, which is made 
therewith, is always diluted and usually contains slightly 
in excess of fifty per cent of nitrogen. This decreases the 
heat value of the producer gas and also the flame tempera- 
ture which is possible with the gas. The use of oxygen 
for enriching the air blast greatly improves the quality of 
the producer gas. As cheap sources of oxygen gas become 
available, the process will assume greater importance. It 
is interesting to note the type of gas that can be made 
with the aid of oxygen from a gas coal of the following 
analysis: 


Per cent 


60.0 
34.0 
6.0 
80.0 
14,240 B.t.u. per pound 


Constituent 
Fixed carbon 
Volatile matter 


Total carbon 
Heating value 


The composition of the gas as compared with ordinary 
producer gas is shown in the following tabulation. The 
figures are obtained by calculation. 


Using Oxygen 
per cent 


Carbon dioxide 3.5 3.0 
Ethylene 0.8 1.4 
Methane 2.7 7.6 
Hydrogen 12.0 28.0 
Carbon 29.1 58.0 
Nitrogen 51.9 2.0 


Using air 
Constituent 


monoxide 


100.0 100.0 


Heating value (B.t.u. 
per cubic foot at 60 de- 
grees C., 30 inches Hg, 


and saturated with 


‘176 B.t.u. 383 B.t.u. 


water) 


The first characteristic of the oxygen-made producer 
gas is the considerably greater thermal value. The high 
carbon monoxide content is also a feature. Under these 
conditions the producer may be operated as a slagging-ash 
producer, or sufficient steam may be introduced into the 
fuel bed to keep the ash from clinkering. -The operation 
of the producer is really such under these circumstances 
that it becomes in effect a continuous water gas generator. 


Heat Losses in the Producer—tInasmuch as the producer 
is an energy machine, that is, an apparatus for converting 
one iorm of heat energy, represented by coal or coke, into 
another form of energy, namely producer gas, the efficiency 
of the operation will depend on how well heat losses are 
controlled. A definite temperature must be maintained in 
the fire bed for the production of. gas under the best con- 
ditions, and this means that a certain quantity of the fuel 
must be burnt entirely for this purpose. The greater the 
heat losses, the more such fuel must be consumed. 


(Continued in January issue) 

















Gas Fired Immersion 
Burners in ‘he Brewery 
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Industrial Gas Engineers and Brewery Technologists Develop 
New Method for Heating brew Kettles, Thereby Saving 
Expense of an Additional Boiler and Attendant, Pro- 
viding Cleanliness and Ease of Control, and 
Producing a High Quality of Brew 


By 
THEODORE REICHHART 


Theodore Reichhart, Inc., Brewers 


LAWRENCE E. BIEMILLER and RAYMOND TIMANUS 


Industrial Fuel Dept., Consolidated Gas Electric Light and Power Co. of Baltimore 


NEW moderate size brewery, 

Theodore Reichhart, Inc., has 
recently begun operations in Balti- 1. 
more. It uses malt extract, thus elim- 
inating the necessity of a mash ket- 
and 
requisite amount of water are cooked 
in a direct fired brew kettle, and 
the result is unfermented beer. This 


tle. This extract, hops 


unfermented beer when fer- 
mented with yeast for the 
proper length of time at a 
specific temperature, and 
then aged for a definite time 
at a predetermined tempera- 
ture, is finished beer ready 
for racking or bottling, and 
distribution. 

When this desire for di- 
rect firing of the brew ket- 
tle was discussed with engi- 
neers of the Consolidated 
Gas Electric Light and 
Power Company, they sug- 
gested the use of gas fired 


immersion burners. To be 
absolutely sure that this 
method of heating would 


‘ give the desired quality of 
beer, a small experimental 
immersion kettle about 30 by 
20 by 12 inches was built 
and a test batch of beer suc- 
cessfully. brewed therein. 
Then it was decided that the 


proposed brew kettle should meet the 
following specifications : 

Heat 20 barrels (beer kegs) or 
640 gal. of water from 50° to 
120° F in 25 minutes. 

the 2. After addition of malt extract 
heat resulting 6040 pounds of 
solution from 120° to 210° in 
45 minutes. 


vw 





Gas Immersion Burner Coils in Interior of Reichart Brew 
Kettle 





3. Kettle capacity well in excess 
of above load to allow for big- 
ger batches, and vigorous boil- 
ing without overflow. 

4. Ability to cook extract mixture 

and evaporate at least 8% of 

full kettle capacity in one hour. 

Kettle to be 


insulated and 
hooded. 

6. Heat input shall be 

readily controllable. 

To give the desired kettle 
volume it was decided to 
make it 7 feet in diameter 
and 6 feet tall. Since the 
initial heating may be of only 
640 gallons water it was 
necessary that the immer- 
sion coil be kept within a 
height of approximately 30 
inches from the bottom of 
the tank. To heat at the 
rate desired it was found 
necessary for heat to be put 
into the solution at the rate 
of approximately 900,000 
B.t.u. per hour. From previ- 
ous experiences it was de- 
cided that it would not be 
practicable to put into the 
tank sufficient area of im- 
mersion coil if atmospheric 
burners were used. There- 
fore it was decided to use 





Proportional Mixers and Control Valves on Immersion 
Kettle 


Heated Brew 


two of the No. 4 Gas Fired Immer 
sion Heaters made by the Steam and 
Combustion Company of Chicago 
By the use of 20 ounce air it would 
be possible to burn in these two units 
at least 1,100,000 B.t.u. per hour 
which will result in the desired input 
to the solution. 


These immersion heaters consist 
of a gas burner firing into a sub- 
merged refractory lined combustion 
chamber which extends into a sub- 
merged pipe coil. In this case the 
combustion chambers lie horizontal ; 
from them extend four inch coils, 
each 30 feet long (exclusive of part 
serving to conduct gases to the flue), 
and having nine elbows. Due to 
having blast burners, there is no ob- 
jection to any reasonable number of 
bends, and to a relatively small pipe 
diameter. From extensive experi- 
ence of the burner manufacturers, 
no hesitancy was felt in designing 
the coil for a heat transfer of at least 
20,000 B.t.u. per hour per sq. ft. of 
coil area. 


To obtain thaximum combustion 
efficiency, and ease of control, it was 
decided to install the proportional 
mixer type of immersion burner. In 
this type gas is supplied through a 
. governor reducing its pressure to at- 
mospheric pressure regardless of 
the rate of gas flow. Primary air 
flows from a nozzle located at the 
outlet of this, governor, and it in- 
spirates gas in quantities proportion- 
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al to its rate of flow. 
Secondary air pro- 
portional to the flow 
of primary air, is 
added in such a 
manner as to sur- 
round the rich prim- 
ary mixture as it 
flows into the re- 
fractory lined com- 
bustion chamber. 
This results in keep- 
ing the burner cool- 
er and in a reduction 
in combustion noises. 
With the proportion- 


al mixer type burn-. 


er it is possible to set 
the air-gas ratio so 
as to obtain the de- 
sired flue analysis 
and to know that 
this same, efficient 
combustion will be 
obtained each time 
the equipment is op- 
erated. 

Immediately on 
the completion of the 
installation of this 
brew kettle the burn- 
er was adjusted to 
oxygen with no carbon 
meanwhile, a test was 
water, with results as 


give 2% 
monoxide ; 
run heating 
follows: 


Amount water—373% barrels or 10,200 
pounds, water evaporated 3/32 in. 
or 18 pds. 

heated from 154 

ture rise 50°. 

Time required—40 min. 

Gas used—643 M B.t.u. 

Flue gas—temperature 410°F. 

—analysis 13.4% COs, .7% Os, 
2% CO. 

Heat Balance “M” B.t.u % 
Sensible heat of water.. 502 78 
Water evaporated 18 3 
Lost in flue gases...... 109 17 
Radiation—by difference 14 2 


100 


Water to 204°, tempera- 


“M” B.t.u. transferred per sq. ft. internal 


coil surface—l6.8. (Full gas ca- 
pacity not turned on at this time. 
Later the gas was increased 35% 
with an increase in flue tempera- 
tures of less than 20°.) 

A little later the first brew was 
run on this kettle and it was very 
successful. The operating schedule 
was changed somewhat from that 
considered in preparing specifica- 
tions for the kettle, as is shown in 
the next column. 

By the use of a gas fired immer- 
sion heated brew kettle, Reichhart 
Company secured maximum fuel 
economy as is shown by the fore- 
going heat balance. They saved the 
expense of a boiler which would 
have been about 50 horsepower. 


They saved the expense of an engi- 


‘neer for the boiler. In addition, they 


have the cleanliness and ease of con- 
trol always resulting from the use 
of gas. These are all in addition to 
the quality of brew previously dis- 
cussed, 


Reading—Cu. Ft. 


Temperature 
of Batch 
Gas Meter* 


Remarks 


S 
oS 


Gas on—Started 
with 35 barrels 
(9370 lbs.) water 
and 1300 lbs. ex- 
tract and hops. 
Burner throttled. 
Gas off — Batch 
allowed to settle 
and pumped to 
cooler. 


*Gas has 500 B.t.u. 


Total gas used—6300 cu. ft. or 3160 M 
B.t.u. 


Batch evaporated from 37% bbls. to ap- 
proximately 34 bbls. 


M Btu. per bbl. 
beer—93. 


Estimated gas per bbl. of finished 3.2% 
beer—90 M B.t.u 


of unfermented 


Besides this brew kettle, the 
Reichhart ‘Company uses gas for all 
their other heating operations. Wa- 
ter is heated by an instantaneous 
heater. There is an 8 hp. high pres- 
sure gas boiler used for steaming 
of barrels or for any small steam 
requirements, such as cleaning of 
pipe lines, kettle, tanks, etc. Their 
fermentation and storage tanks are 
coated with mammut imported from 
Germany. It is obtained in a large 
solid piece which is broken with a 
chisel or pick. Small pieces are heat- 
ed in a gas fired kettle until melted. 
Meanwhile, the interior walls of the 
tanks are heated with a gas torch, 
after which the molten material is 
brushed on and the walls again heat- 
ed with the gas torch, When it 
cools, it sticks very tight and at the 
same time is somewhat elastic. Kegs 
are given a coating of pitch on their 
inside surface by & Iding them over 
a gas heated pitch pot and spraying 
hot pitch into them. When desired, 
the pitch is removed from old kegs 
by heating them over the pitch burn- - 
er shown in the accompanying pic- 
ture. Kegs are branded on each end 
with copper brands heated by gas. 

The Reichhart Brewery is a typi- 
cal example of the very modern, 
moderate size brewery. By the use 
of gas heat for all his heating opera- 








tions, Mr. Reichhart finds it possible 
to devote all of his time to the actual 
making of the beer. With gas ap- 
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plied in the manner here discussed 
he is assured of the maximum qual- 
ity of beer. His motto is “Quality 


+ 


2 


uw 


Beer” and he is prepared to supply 
it to the most discriminating and ap 
preciative beer drinker. 


Technical Literature Shows Advant- 
age of Direct Heat on a Brew Kettle 


RECENT investigation of tech- 

nical literature pertaining to 
beermaking disclosed details which 
will probably be of interest to Indus- 
trial Gas engineers. The first thing 
they will be interested in is the out- 
line of the process, whether using 
unsprouted grain, sprouted or malt- 
ed grain, or malt extract. 

A brewery may begin its manu 
facture of beer with unsprouted 
grain, or with sprouted grain, mak- 
ing its malt; or it may purchase malt 
extract. The grain used is chiefly 
barley, though in America corn and 
rice are used in small percentages. 
If starting with unsprouted barley, 
the barley is soaked in water to 
soften, the water run off and the 
barley allowed to sprout for about 
six days, and then dried. This grain, 
or grain bought already sprouted, is 
mixed with water and cooked in 
mash tubs. This cooking extracts 
the soluble matter and converts the 
insoluble starch and a great part of 
the insoluble nitrogenous compounds 
into soluble and fermentable prod- 
ucts. After pumping the solution or 
wort from the spent grain it is ready 
for the brew kettle. 


The Brewing Process 


If malt extract is used instead of 
grain the process begins in the brew 
kettle. Sometimes the malt extract 
is added to cold water in the kettle, 
and sometimes the water is heated 
to about 150° before the extract is 
added. Some hops are added before 
the water is heated much, and some 
more-hops added after holding at 
cooking temperature awhile. About 
1% to 2% hours is a good time for 
bringing the batch up to the boiling 
temperature, and then it is cooked 
for about 1 or 2 hours. If beginning 
with grain as described in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, the cooking in 
brew kettle is about the same except 
that of course one starts with wort 
from the mash tub and only hops 
are added. 

From this point the process is ex- 
actly the same. The hops and other 


solid matter 
drained out from the 
unfermented beer 
and the latter is 
pumped to a cooler 
and thence to large 
fermenting 
vats where yeast is 
added, The fermen 
tation is allowed to 
continue usually for 
from 4 to 7 days 
when the resulting 
beer is pumped to 
storage tanks where 
it is allowed to age. 
It is important that 
the beer be held for 
definite time periods 
and at definite tem- 
peratures when in 


are 


the processes of 
cooling, fermenting 


and aging. From ag- 
ing tanks the beer is 
run to a tank where 
it is measured under 
government super- 
vision for taxation. 
Then it is ready for 
carborization, the 
addition of carbon 
dioxide under pressure, and bottling, 
or racking into kegs. 

In a typical beer making process 
one starts with about 135 parts of 
water to produce 100 parts of beer. 
Twenty parts are left in the grain, 
10 parts lost in boiling, and 5 parts 
evaporated in the cooler. About 100 
pounds of malted grain, % pound of 
hops, and % to 1% pounds of yeast 
are used per barrel of beer. 

The thing which will be of most 
interest to the Industrial Gas engi- 
neer is the possibility of heating the 
mash tub and the brew kettle with 
The usual American practice is 
to use steam for both operations. 
Little information was found in the 
literature regarding the possibility 
or the practice of using direct heat 
on the mash tubs. 

However, some very interesting 


gas. 








Fermentation and Aging Tanks in the Brewery of 
Theodore Reichhart, Inc 


information was uncovered regard- 
ing the use of direct heat on the 
brew kettle. Of part’cular interest 
was information in the ‘une 15, 1933 
issue of Modern Bre -ry. One ar- 
ticle was composed of excerpts from 
an address of Dr. L. Nathan before 
the New York Chapter of the Mas- 
ter Brewer’s Association. Anoth- 
er was entitled “A Guide to Types 
of Primary Brewing Equipment,” by 
Paulsen and Herntz, Inc. 

These and other sources of infor- 
mation point out the fact that direct 
heat is largely used for brew kettles 
in England and on the Continent of 
Europe. They state that the highest 
quality beers are brewed on direct 
fired kettles. It is felt that momen- 
tary contact with the higher temper- 
atures of direct firing imparts to the 
beer a desirable flavor. They also 
state that the highest quality beers 
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are obtainable only from kettles ca 
pable of evaporating 7 or 8% of 
their contents in one hour. This rap- 
id heating and resultant violent agi- 
tation results in a more complete 
elimination of the protein substances 
capable of coagulation so that the 
resultant beer has far greater brilli- 
ancy. It is admittedly difficult to 
secure this rapid rate of evaporation 
from the usual design of steam 
heated kettle. It can*readily be ob 
tained with direct fired kettles. It is 
possible to obtain it in special design 
of steam heated kettle. 

This matter is of vital importance 
to the Gas Industry for it opens to 
them the possibility of obtaining the 
large brew kettle heating load. Not 
only quality beer, but very econom 
ical fuel application can be secured 
by the use of immersion burners. It 
is easily proven that well insulated 
brew kettles can be heated with im- 
mersion type blast burners with a 
resulting thermal efficiency in excess 
of 80 per cent based on the gross 
heating value of the gas. 


—_—__—_—_-____ 
Distribution of Sulphur 


in Purifiers 
(Continued from page 16) 


the aforedescribed investigations 
and discussions lead definitely to the 
conclusion that there must be con- 
siderable differences of tempera- 
ture in the iron oxide mass of the 
various layers and within each layer 
in the purifier box. For the present 
it is not known just how great these 
differences are. However, it is pos- 
sible to calculate approximately the 
total heat which is set free during a 
day’s operation in a purifier box. 

The absorption of sulfuretted hy- 
drogen and the regeneration of the 
spent oxide are known to be two 
chemical processes which differ 
markedly from one another. While 
the first process may be considered 
as a pure neutralization process, the 
second is concerned with oxidation. 
The mechanism of reaction is depict 
ed in the following equations. 

1. Absorption. 3H.S + 2 Fe(OH), 

Fe:Ss + 6H:O + 14.9 kilogram-calories 
2. Regeneration. (a) Fe:S; + 2H:O - 

O,. = 2Fe(OH): + 3S 

(b) 2Fe (OH): + H.O + 1/2 O. = 
2 Fe (OH); 

(a —- b) Fe.Ss + 3H:O + 3/2 O, 
2 Fe(OH): + 3S + 145 kilo- 
gram-calories. 

It can be concluded from the 
aforegoing equations that approxi- 
mately 160 kilogram calories are set 
free during the absorption and re- 
generation of three molecules of sul- 
furetted hydrogen. Inasmuch as 
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three molecules of sulfuretted hy- 
drogen are equivalent to 102 grams, 
the heat liberated for one thousand 
grams of sulfuretted hydrogen is 
1600 kilogram calories in round 
numbers. Calculated to standard 
conditions of temperature and pres- 
sure, one thousand grams of sul- 
furetted hydrogen occupy a volume 
of 0.658 cubic meter. If the daily 
gas production is V, (calculated to 
standard conditions of pressure and 
temperature), if the average con- 
tent of 


sulfuretted hydrogen in the 


before purification (also 
calculated to standard conditions of 
temperature and pressure) and if 
the average efficiency of the first 
purifier box is n, then the equation 
heat liberated is as follows: 
1600/ (0.658 100). n kilo- 
gram-calories per 24 hours (3) 
24.32. Vo. ic. n kilogram-calories 
per 24 hours. (4) 
If the quantity of heat liberated is 
plotted on a curve against the time 
of efficient operation of a purifier 
box, then it is found that the exo- 
thermic reaction within the iron ox- 
ide mass must constantly decrease 
with increase in the time of opera- 
tion of the first purifier box in the 
series and with decreasing efficiency. 
The above expression naturally re- 
fers to a purifier box during the 
third operating period, in which the 
box is first in the series. If equa- 
tion (4) is divided by equation (2), 
then the following is obtained: 
2432 . Vo. ie. n 


or 1s 
gas 1 lo 


ror tne 


QO \ 


K 


es : Q/S kilo- 
0.0143 . Vo. io . n 


gram-calorics 

per kilogram 

of sulfur 

K = 1700 kilogram-calories per kilogram 
sulfur ; hence 

Q=K.S = 1700. S kilogram-calories 
per 24 hours. 


When the quantity of sulfur that is 
deposited within a 24-hour period is 
known, then the quantity of heat 
which is set free during the same 
can be calculated without any diffi- 
culty. 

It has also been found that the 
drying out of the iron oxide mass 
during the regeneration of the spent 
oxide in the box takes place princi- 
pally during the third operating pe- 
riod and must result in the forma- 
tion of an extraordinarily dry and 
hence hard material. The quantity 
of heat which is liberated during this 
time must accordingly gradually 
evaporate the moisture present in 
the mass. If the mass is dry in the 
original state, then the heat liber- 
ated in comparatively large quanti- 
ties must be manifested in unfavor- 
able phenomena. The authors have 
not yet investigated the question of 
the most favorable moisture content 


of the mass. Nevertheless, it can be 
concluded that there can be no prac- 
tical objection to the use of Lux 
mass with a water content of ap- 
proximately 50 per cent. 

The conclusions derived from 
these investigations are that the sep- 
aration and deposition of sulfur in 
the purifier box is largely dependent 
on the temperature, that the round 
purifier box appears to be more fa- 
vorable than the rectanguiar box 
and that thorough and effective in- 
sulation of all parts of the purifier 
boxes which are exposed in the open 
is indispensable. 


Convection Heating by 
Recirculation 


HE use of recirculating convec- 

tion heaters is at present limited 
to those processes which require a 
temperature of not over 1200 deg. F. 
In general it may be said that heat 
transfer by radiation is more effec- 
tive at higher temperature than heat- 
ing by convection. There is, of 
course, somewhat of an overlap of 
the field of convection and radiation, 
and considerable disagreement exists 
as to the correct method of heating 
within the range of this overlap. It 
is well realized now, however, that 
most processes under 1200 deg. F. 
can be heated most efficiently by con- 
vection. 

In convection heating air is drawn 
into the recirculating heater either 
by suction or pressure, where it 
comes into intimate contact with the 
hot combustion gases and is heated 
rapidly. The heated air, together 
with the products of combustion, 
then enters the oven or furnace un- 
der a slight pressure through suitably 
placed ductwork and quickly diffuses 
to all parts of the heating chamber. 
Having given up part of its heat, the 
air returns through another system 
of ducts to the heater, where it re- 
peats the cycle. It is necessary to 
vent to the outside atmosphere only 
enough air and gases to insure com- 
plete baking or processing of the 
work; this loss being made up by 
fresh air drawn in either at the heat- 
er, the heater fan, or the ends of ‘the 
oven or furnace itself. 

If the material being heated con- 
tains any volatile solvents such as 
japan thinners, lacquers, and the like, 
these will be vaporized and will re- 
turn with the other gases to the heat- 
er, where they will be incinerated by 
passing through the gas flame. In 
this way it is often possible to add a 
considerable amount of heat to the 
system by the combustion of these 
volatile products. 
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A Co-operative Plan That 
Bids Fair ‘To Produce 


~— Results 


Wherein Is Told How Home Service Work Has Taken On 
Greater Significance by Reason of Cooperation with Dealers 
and How the Gas Company Helps Out with Window 
Display. Plan Is Producing Increased Appliance Sales 


WILLIAM J. CASHMAN 


Trade Relations Director, Empire-New York Group, Associated Gas & Electric System 


By 


and 
FRED S. HOEFER 


Assistant New Business Manager, Empire-New York Group, Associated Gas & Electric System 


(Continued from November issue) 


HE management encourages and 

fosters trade associations, gas ap- 
pliance merchandising leagues, and 
other group meetings in order to: 

(a) Maintain standards and strive 
for merchandising ideals. 

(b) Promote better fellowship and 
more cordial business rela- 
tions. 

(c) Arbitrate grievances, prevent 
discrimination, and eliminate 
unethical procedure. 

With the rapid development of 
our appliance merchandising busi- 
ness in the several years prior to the 
inauguration of the dealer coopera- 
tive plan, we found that a corps of 
able women trained in the art of 
home making, and specializing in the 
use of gas appliances could be of 
great help to us. 

This home service work was not 
abandoned at the time of the set-up 
of the dealer cooperative plan, and 
we feel that this work is of even 
greater value to us under our pres- 
-ent system than before. Their work 





in the homes of our gas customers 
has brought us good-will and friend- 
ship. The assistance which they have 
been able to give housewives who 
have purchased appliances, either 
from us or from the dealer, has 
brought us the assurance that those 
appliances are being operated cor- 
rectly, and are giving the gas con- 
sumer the maximum of service and 
satisfaction. This customer good- 
will and satisfaction in the use of 
the appliances has resulted in a grat- 
ifying increase in the use of gas. 
These home service women follow 
up every sale of a range, water heat- 
er, or other load-building gas appli- 
ance in the district. The purchasers 
of these appliances are called upon 
promptly after the appliance instal- 
lation. The home service women 
make sure that the equipment is op- 
erating satisfactorily and often are 
obliged to teach the housewives to 
operate the appliances properly. In 
the case of a gas range, the utility’s 
representative might assist the 
housewife in baking. 
The value of avoiding any dissat- 





isfaction which can _ result, not 
through any fault of the appliance, 
but through a lack of knowledge and 
understanding on the part of the 
customer, is worth much to us. It 
means that instead of a dissatisfied 
user we have an enthusiastic booster 
who brings us more sales and more 
use of our service. 

During the past year and a half 
we have, through the cooperative ef- 
fort of our home service women and 
our salesmen, worked out a plan of 
appliance demonstration which has 
brought many sales, either to the 
utility or the dealer. This consists 
of serving an attractive meal to a 
small group of prospects in the home 
of a recent happy purchaser of an 
appliance. This often seems to be 
the means of persuading a prospect 
to make an immediate purchase. 

The home service women assist 
department or hardware stores in 
giving cooking schools and demon- 
strations. As many as 500 women 
a day attended a cooking school 
sponsored by an Ithaca department 
store for three days during March. 
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A home service woman from the lo 
cal office of the New York Stat 
Electric & Gas Corporation demon 
strated new recipes and low 
meals. Prizes were donated to the 
persons holding the lucky door 
tickets. 

Small appliances are displayed in 
the utility company store or sales 
floor, but no selling effort is placed 
upon them. Terms are cash for all 
appliances selling for less than $10 
This eliminates the utility compan) 
from competition with dealers who 
are placing special effort on small 
items. There is no particular induce 
ment for customers to purchase 
these items from the gas compan) 
when terms do not permit their ap 
plication to the service bill. 

Special efforts are conducted by 
the marketing group to dispose ot 
obsolete or shopworn merchandise 
These coordinated efforts, capitaliz 
ing on group action, eliminate tend- 
encies toward price cutting, break 
down suspicion among retail dealers, 
and assist all members of the grou, 
in conforming to good trade prac- 
tice. Such disposition of merchan 
dise that cannot be sold at estab 
lished prices is largely made during 
the valley period of the sales curv: 
to accelerate buying at a time when 
such purchasing is a welcome addi 
tion to selling effort. 


Utility Should Not Be Jobber 


We have determined by analysis 
that the public utility should not act 
in the capacity of a jobber. Repu 
table jobbers throughout the state 
are in a position to fill dealers’ or- 
ders adequately at all times. We 
found them well organized and 
equipped to perform their marketing 
functione 

We are doing everything we can 
to facilitate cooperation between 
jobbers and local dealers, but we do 
not assume the jobbing function in 
any way unless asked to do so by 
the distributors. | 

In order to stimulate acceptance 
for load-building appliances, we 
asked all dealers to build up a fund 
for this purpose. Inasmuch as deal- 
ers do not compensate utility super- 
visors for their efforts, we felt that 
all dealers should deduct 5 per cent 
from the selling price of appliances 
sold through our assistance, and put 
this into a fund for the advertising 
of load-building appliances. This 
fund is kept in the dealer’s own 
hands, and is used by him to ‘adver 
tise at various times specific load 
building items which he merchan- 
dises. 

The utility conducts a_ special 
display service prepared by a special 


cost 
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staff to make window 
display layouts show- 
ing merchandise ar 
rangements, trimming 

used, show 
etc. The actual 
setting up of displays 
is done by the dealer, 
assisted by the terri- 
tory supervisor. 

The dealers are 
asked to file all pros- 
pects upon whom they 
desire protection, in a 
confidential file lo- 
cated at the utility 
company’s office. This 
protects dealers on all 
listed who 
are sold by utility 
company salesmen. 
These prospects are 
protected for 30 days 
before the utility su 
pervisor can lend his 
toward 
closing a sale to any 
other dealer, but dur 
ing that month he 
must actively assist 
the dealer who filed 

These prospect 
cards are supplied 
without charge to 


to be 


cards, 


prospects 


assistance 


the prospect, 


want it. 


Automatic 


Hot Water 


He will tell you that automatic hot water has 
become standard equipment in the modern 
homes he serves. He will tell you that only 
gas operation will give you hot water as you 
... never-failing, clean, even in tem- 
perature, and low in price. 


dealers by the utility 
company. The file is 
continually culled and 
checked with the deal- 
er sales report, by the 
new man- 
ager. This report is 


business 


Let him estimate the cost of installing a Gas 
Storage Heater in your home. He will offer 
you dependable equipment at a fair price, on 
liberal terms. He is cooperating with us in 
providing alert, satisfactory service to users of 
modern gas appliances. Complete information 
on water heaters may also be had at our store. 


filled out every Mon- 
day and mailed to the 
utility, and it gives 
the name and num 
ber of appliances sold 
during the preceding 


Asseciated Gas & Electric System 


éS LOCAL COMPANY NAME 








week, These reports 
are necessary to 
measure the results 
of the cooperative plan; to see that 
it is efficiently carried out; to main- 
tain that determine sales- 
men’s compensation, and to plan 
home service follow-up of those ap- 
pliances sold. 

The new business manager con- 
ducts frequent pep meetings de- 
signed to instill enthusiasm and co- 
ordinate sales efforts. Plumbers and 
other gas appliance dealers are asked 
representatives to these 


rece yrds 


to send 
meetings. 

Under our plan there is an in- 
for dealers to support a field 
sales organization. The number of 
salesmen need not be large, but, in- 
asmuch as the amount of selling as- 
sistance the dealer receives from the 
utility company is proportional to 


centive 


An Example of Cooperative Advertising 


the number of contacts he makes in 
the field, it is apparent that all out- 
lets should have at least one sales- 
man contacting the public. 

Whenever the salesmen are in 

competition with our sales super- 
visors, the utility representatives im- 
mediately assist the dealer's sales- 
men to close the sale for their estab- 
lishment. 

It follows that: 

1. The more salesmen a dealer has 

representing his company, the 
more times he runs into utility 
competition. 
The more he meets this compe- 
tition, the more the sales super- 
visor directs his selling effort 
to assist the dealer to make a 
sale. 
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3. The more this utility assistance 
is given to the dealer, the more 
sales the dealer can make. 

Good selling talent is available at 
reasonable rates during these times. 
Men who, if properly trained, would 
become real salesmen are looking for 
work. We assist in training men 
for dealers through schools we con- 
duct for that education. 

It is possible to secure fine sales- 
men in many communities on a 
straight bonus or commission of 10 
per cent, with a drawing account of 
$15 a week. 

During the era of diminishing 
business returns, much stress is laid 
upon reduction in cost of distribu- 
tion. Efficient management is mak- 
ing economies wherever possible. 
The investigator of this plan will 
readily point out that selling costs 
will increase because of the reduced 
volume of merchandise disposed of 
by the utility under this method of 
merchandising. While it is granted 
that sales volume will diminish, 
greater coverage will be had because 
of the added sales talent of the deal- 
ers. Consequently the gas company 
can reduce its field sales organi- 
zation. 


Interesting Figures 


This is borne out by a comparison 
of the canvassing and soliciting ex- 
pense for the last six months of 1932 
and the same period in 1931 when 
the cooperative plan was not in op- 
eration : 


1931 1932 
Total Expenditures. ..$19,783 $15,959 
> 2 ere 65 53 
Per Dollar Added 
a ci ae 81 58 


We would also point out that our 
domestic sales costs during the oper- 
ation of the cooperative merchandis- 
ing plan are considerably under the 
pre-plan figures, including the cost 
of each dollar of added revenue. 
That is, the total selling expense for 
gas appliances, including advertising 
salaries, demonstrations, advertising 
supplies and expenses, and canvass- 
ing and soliciting, was: 


6 mo. Period 1931 1932 
DE tes oh ek Backer $26,715 $20,905 
io 2 eae 88 69 
Per Dollar of Added 

OURS ci accokd. 1.10 76 


The figures on expenses for sell- 
ing both gas and electric appliances 
are even more satisfactory : 


6 mo. Period 1931 1932 
i: per ers: $110,246 $69,569 
Per Dollar of Added 

DOUONNS 46 iscdcads 1.17 48 


Canvassing and soliciting expense 





on electric appliances was decreased 
from $.87 per dollar of added reve- 
nue to $.35. 

In connection with this reduction 
in sales expense, it is of interest that 
in October, 1931, there were 67 field 
salesmen; in March, 1932, after the 
plan had been in operation in the 
Ithaca territory about three months, 
there were 58, and on the first of 
this year there were 34, representing 
a reduction of nearly 50 per cent 
over the personnel working under 
the old plan. 


Merchants Quick to Cooperate 


Upon the inauguration of this co- 
operative program in the various 
communities, we found the mer- 
chants quick to appreciate the op- 
portunities of this new form of mer- 
chandising. Following the announce- 
ment of the plan at an Ithaca group 
meeting composed of 40 representa- 
tive dealers, suggestions began to 
pour in regarding methods of coop- 
eration. Dealers throughout the 
territory enthusiastically started to 
put their shops in order in accord- 
ance with their agreements in the 
plan. Agencies for load-building 
appliances were secured, displays 
were arranged, and salesmen as- 
signed to canvass and solicit busi- 
ness. Immediately, a noticeable re- 
action in company relations with 
dealers became apparent. Many who 
had been bitter in their criticisms of 
former utility activities were suspici- 
ous at first, but gradually the enthu- 
siasm and confidence of other parti- 
cipants permeated their organizations 
and they fell into step. 

In putting the plan in operation 
the retailer appeared to be the weak- 
est link in the distribution system. 
Manufacturers and jobbers were 
performing their marketing func- 
tions rather satisfactorily, but little 
effort had been expended by them to 
educate the dealer outlet. As a re- 
sult, the retailer, through failure to 
perform his function, was impeding 
the distribution of load-building ap- 
pliances. Naturally, the gas com- 
pany had to foster widespread deal- 
er education through sales schools, 
meetings, merchandising letters and 
services, in order to develop inde- 
pendent aggressive outlets in the dis- 
trict. 

Representatives of the new busi- 
ness department spent considerable 
time with dealers suggesting im- 
provements in selling and storekeep- 
ing methods. Invariably, their re- 
ception upon the first contact indi- 
cated that the dealer did not desire 
this type of assistance. Tactful per- 
suasion and constant effort to assist 
the dealer, however, have brought 
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results, and many dealers are today 
incorporating newer and _ better 
methods in their business as a result 
of this service. 

The plan in operation capitalizes 
to a certain degree upon the dealers’ 
jealousy of competitors. If he real- 
izes his competitor is going to take 
advantage of the utility company’s 
assistance, he immediately perceives 
that he must do the same thing to 
stay in the merchandising field. If, 
previously, he were more careless in 
his merchandising efforts, now he 
must become more efficient or his 
competitor will get the business. 

Quick to appreciate these changes 
in merchandising emphasis, the av- 
erage dealer takes advantage of util- 
ity company assistance. If his com- 
petitor hires men to sell for him in 
the field, he makes every effort to do 
likewise. Also, when co-ordinating 
advertising, displaying appliances, 
and attending meetings, he is con- 
stantly on his guard to “scoop” his 
opponent, who, in turn, is carefully 
watching the merchandising moves 
of his competitor. 


Very Good Results 


Our books show, as a result of 
this dealer co-operative merchandis- 
ing plan, that the utility’s dollar sales 
volume for gas and electric appli- 
ances was $352,836 during the last 
six months of 1931, while in the 
same period of last year it had 
dropped off to $57,720. 

In the six months between June 1, 
1932, and December 1, 1932, our 
merchandise accounts receivable 
were reduced 40 per cent, or from 
$402,234 to $234,404. Undoubtedly 
the lack of any material amount of 
time payment sales influenced the re- 
sult. During the same period the 
balance of the New York State Elec- 
tric and Gas Corporation showed a 
reduction of 20 per cent, and the 
New York Central Electric Corpora- 
tion 26 per cent. The reduction was 
much higher in the territory served 
by the Empire Gas and Electric 
Company. 

As a result of the propagation of 
the dealer cooperation plan, mer- 
chandise inventories during the last 
six months of 1932 were reduced 
from $50,783 to $37,000. Yet on 
July 1, 1931, before the inauguration 
of the cooperative program, inven- 
tories were $184,077. They amount- 


ed to $87,466 when the Ithaca plan 


was started on January 1, 1932. 
Much of this lessening of money in- 
vested in appliances is due to the 
smaller stocks required under the 
dealer plan. 

At present figures for the first six 
months of 1933 are only available on 
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the number of appliances sold by the 
utility and the dealers in comparison 
with last year, and a comparison: of 
estimated annual revenue. 

As a result of our increased ef- 
forts and enthusiasm for the promo- 
tion of dealer sales in the January- 
June period of this year, the gas rev- 
enue from appliance sales was stim- 
ulated to the extent of 89 per cent 
gain over the same period of last 
year. Estimated revenue from both 
company and dealer sales in the first 
six months of 1932 was $14,808, 
while this year it was $28,068. 

In making the foregoing esti- 
mates, the. unit sales of major appli- 
ances as reflected in the statistics for 
last year were claimed only when in- 
stalled and verified by follow-up 
calls at the home. 

Revenue was estimated on the fol 
lowing basis: 

Annual 
Annual MCF Revenue 
$9.00 
27.00 
54.00 
27.00 
9.00 


Appliance 
Range 
Refrigerator 
Auto. Water Heater.. 36 
Tank Water Heater.. 18 
Space Heater 


Unit sales by dealers increased 
heavily, the gain in both ranges and 
automatic water heaters being over 
100 per cent. Tank heater, refrig- 
erator, and space heater sales all 
moved upward among the dealers. 
Ranges and automatic water heaters 
showed a marked climb in sales with 
the utility company, but a much low- 
er percentage gain than that regis- 
tered by the cooperating dealers. 
Tank water heater sales, especially, 
slumped, because the utility repre- 
sentatives centered their attention on 
the major load-building appliances. 
The outlets for gas refrigerators re- 
mained stationary, while space heat- 
er Sales by the company declined. 

As evidence of the value of the 
plan, however, to the manufacturer, 
jobber, utility, and cooperating 
plumbers, hardware merchants, and 
others, our statistics show that com- 
bined unit sales of all appliances sold 
by both the utility and the dealers 
had a sharp upward trend over a 
year ago. 

Combined range sales represented 
an increase of 115 per cent; auto- 
matic water heaters 104 per cent; 
tank heaters 62 per cent; refrigera- 
tors 38 per cent; and space heaters 
21 per cent. 

The gain in dealer sales appears 
to us to be remarkable. Range sales 
by cooperating dealers were up from 
251 to 610, an increase of 143 per 
cent; automatic water heaters from 
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26 to 131, an increase of 404 per 
cent; tank heaters from 35 to 96, a 
gain of 174 per cent; refrigerator 
sales were nil in 1932, during the 
first six months, and this year there 
were five sales by dealers in the same 
period. In comparison with no sales 
of space heaters last year, there were 
10 in the first six months of 1933. 

Range sales by the company were 
up from 108 to 162, a gain of 50 per 
cent; automatic water heaters from 
143 to 213, up 49 per cent; tank wa- 
ter heaters dropped from 30 to 9, off 
233 per cent; refrigerator sales re- 
mained stationary at 13; while space 
heater sales declined from 19 to 13, 
a percentage of 46. 

Total sales by both dealers and 
the utility were up from 369 to 772 
169 to 344 for automatic 
water heaters; 65 to 105 for tank 
water heaters; 13 to 18 for refrig- 
erators; and 19 to 23 for space 
heaters. 

We believe that this large increase 
in dealer and utility unit sales is un- 
usual, considering existing economic 
conditions, 


for ranges; 


Well-Timed Activity 


With a desire to aid in the eco- 
nomic and industrial recovery of the 
country, we have conducted cooper- 
ative range and automatic water 
heater sales drives throughout the 
Empire-New York territory during 
the winter and spring. In between 
these organized cooperative sales ef- 
forts, we have continued to carry on 
a healthy, friendly, and stimulating 
program of cooperation between 
plumbers, department stores, hard- 
ware merchants, etc., and the utility, 
in the hope that more people may 
be put back to work in the manufac- 
turing plants, and the buying power 
thus increased. 

Due to the greatly reduced quan- 
tity of appliances which are now be- 
ing sold by the company, repair ex- 
pense will show a marked reduction 
in 1933. 

It is difficult to enumerate all the 
beneficial results to be obtained by a 
dealer cooperative merchandising 
plan, since there are many intangi- 
bles, which are impossible to accur- 
ately measure. Dealer good will, 
greatly increased promotional activ- 
ity through mass advertising, dis- 
plays, systematic solicitation, and or- 
ganized effort by a majority of out- 
lets are but a few. 

Through the experience we have 
gained through the operation of the 
cooperative plan during the past 








year, and the general pick-up in bus- 
iness conditions, we believe that the 
results for the year 1933 will exceed 
our fondest hopes of last winter. We 
are taking advantage of every op- 
portunity to improve and develop 
the plan to the mutual advantage of 
the utility, the dealer, the manufac- 
turer, and the jobber. 


eae : 


Notes on High Pressure 


Gas Distribution 
(Continued from page 20) 


new concrete is not as noticeable and 
there is not a jagged line of demar- 
cation between old and new sections 
to attract attention. 

When possible the distance from 
the property line should be only 
slightly more than sufficient to con- 
veniently install the main and curb 
cock, as this will allow for future 
widening of the streets without relo- 
cating the main. This practice is 
not inconsistent with the disad- 
vantage of leaks entering buildings 
without having far to travel, as a 
small leak will generally result in a 
complaint from the consumer and a 
repair can be effected before the 
leakage assumes a dangerous pro- 
portion. 

A location so close to the property 
line that the caving of adjacent soil 
during the digging of a foundation 
for a building causes exposure of 
the main should be avoided, as set- 
tlement, trapping, straining or break- 
ing the main may result. A con- 
tractor digging a foundation seldom 
considers it necessary to report ex- 
posure of a main unless breakage oc- 
curs and even then it is not uncom- 
mon to find that an attempt has been 
made to patch up the damage in a 
manner that is not permanent and 
causes considerable future trouble 
and expense. 

Provision for Future Extensions 
—The running of stubs for future 
main extensions should be kept at a 
minimum. In place of a stub ending 
in a valve, some follow the practice 
of placing a tee, either plugged or 
butt-ended, on each side of intersect- 
ing streets not originally served, to 
eliminate the necessity of cutting a 
main for future connections, but un- 
less this tee is of welded construc- 
tion throughout it may be source of 
leakage. It is preferable to plan for 
double maining a street rather than 
installing a number of service stubs 
to undeveloped lots. 
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Diaphragms 


Source, Selection, 


Leather for 


HAVE been collecting data on 

the manufacture of diaphragms, 
treating the subject from beginning 
to end in an effort to determine, if 
possible, the answer to the question, 
“Why do meters become inaccu- 
rate?” In the first place, I would 
like to say that the meter companies 
of this country have cooperated in a 
very fine manner and there is no 
question but what considerable care 
has been used in the selection of 
leather and the rest of the work to 
produce a good meter diaphragm. 

In this discussion that I have pre- 
pared, no reference is made to any 
one of the companies. Paragraphs 
in their entirety have been taken at 
random from the papers received, 
and for the most part all of the com- 
panies are in agreement. I present 
this information to you for your 
consideration, and will let you be the 
judge as to whether or not we need 
to go further for the answer to our 
question. 

During the early years of the dry 
meter manufacture, the diaphragms 
were made of linen or silk, or of 
both, oil treated, but beginning about 
1825 light leathers in the form of 
sheepskin, lambskin, and calfskin, 
were adopted as a standard dia- 
phragm material and have continued 
as such up to today. 

With the exception of a few large 
capacity meters, the material now 
used is the true lambskin, that is, a 
skin from a lamb that has not been 
sheared, or the skin of a lamb that 
has recently had its first shearing. 
The exception is for large 


Grading and Treating of the 


Gas Meters and Regulators - for 
Artificial and Natural Gas 


By ROBERT L. KLAR 


Engineer, Des Moines Gas Company 


large area or a certain thickness, in 
which case sheepskin or a calfskin 
is used. 

Sheep are produced in practically 
all countries except the frigid zones, 
with the exception that Japan has 
no sheep, and that Iceland produces 
sheep on the Southern and Eastern 
shores. Sheep in the torrid zone are 
poor in wool quality, and the wool 
approaches more the type of hair, 
similar to a goat. The exception to 
this, of course, is in the higher alti- 
tudes where a more woolly type is 
raised. Big producing areas of sheep 
are Australia, the United States, 
South Africa, New Zealand, Argen- 
tine, Russia, India, England, and 
France. The primary purpose for 
the propagation in the temperate civ- 
ilized countries is for the production 
of meat or wool, and the type of 
sheep peculiar to a country, or a sec- 
tion thereof, is based on either of 
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these two uses. Sheep may be 
classed, therefore, as having the fol- 
lowing characteristics: good meat 
with good or medium, wool; medium 
meat with good or medium wool; 
poor meat with excellent, good or 
medium wool. The determining 
factor of a particular class of sheep 
is its ability to produce good wool 
or-good meat, as a result of good 
breeding. The resulting hide or skin 
that remains after the primary pur- 
pose has been fulfilled is largely a 
matter of secondary choice, and the 
users of sheepskin are handicapped 
by the fact that this product of na- 
ture is not produced for its specific 
use. 

Sheepskin is universally used as 
a gas meter diaphragm material. The 
smaller skins are more suitable for 
small meter diaphragms, while the 
larger skins, which are thicker, and 
consequently, firmer, are _ better 
adapted for large meter diaphragms. 


The leather, which is used in me-- 


ter diaphragms, is obtained by care- 
ful selection, beginning at the point 
of origin. This first point is from 
a locality where conditions tend to 
healthy flocks and skillful shepherds. 
In such an environment the pelts of 
the lambs become smooth, firm, uni- 
form in texture and free from cuts 
and incisions common to flocks not 
so skillfully tended. 

The type of sheep (lamb) used 
for diaphragms, in the United 
States, is confined to American, New 
Zealand, and South American skins 
with perhaps an occasional batch of 
Iceland and Capes being 
used if the characteristics 
are acceptable. America pro- 
duces two major grades of 
sheep, classified for the 
closeness or openness of the 
wool. New Zealand pro- 
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duces one type of shep and South 
America one general type. 

Most of the American sheep for 
meter purposes are the product of 
the packing houses. Most of the 
New Zealand sheep for meter pur- 
poses are the product of the packing 
and icing plants, and this holds true 
also for South American. The coun- 
try butcher and small packing plants 
outside of the large packing centers 
produce a small quantity of negligi- 
ble amount. The American taste for 
sheep is largely for the spring lamb 
type, and this is true also to a large 
extent in England, to which country 
most of the New Zealand iced car- 
casses are sent. This results in a 
large production of sheep skins un- 
der or approximately one year of 
age, and it is from this selection that 
the pelts are picked that eventually 
go into meter diaphragms. 


Why Skins Vary 


There are peculiarities, however, 
in the life of the sheep that differ 
amongst the three principal pro- 
ducing countries in which we are in- 
terested. There are also peculiari- 
ties of packing house methods that 
have a bearing on the finished prod- 
uct. There are factors that enter 
into the life of a sheep that deter- 
mine its usefulness for meter leath- 
er. This is the amount of wool that 
the sheep carries during its natural 
life and which affects the structure 
of the skin due to the weight of the 
wool and the amount of foreign sub- 
stances that attach themselves to the 
wool and work into the skin. This 
results in the presence of what is 
known as “rib,” in a finished piece 
of leather, which is as its name im- 
plies, a ridge of harder and thicker 
material than the balance of the 
skin, and also results in a looseness 
of the structure. The material picked 
up and entering the skin, such as 
seeds and burrs, thorns, and result- 
ing scratches, result in a damage to 
the grain of the finished leather. Oc- 
casionally a certain parasite will at- 
tack open wool skins, causing a 
puncture which shows in the finished 
leather, and occasionally small para- 
sites attack close wool skins, causing 
blisters to appear on the finished 
leather. Sheep that are too closely 
confined without a free range will 
develop a digestive action that causes 
small hard spots to appear on the 
finished leather. 

Carefulness or carelessness in re- 
moving the pelts and the subsequent 
de-wooling will cause looseness in 
the structure or defects showing up- 
on the flesh side of the finished 
leather. The American packing 
houses’ product is split directly 
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down the belly and is taken off with 
the greatest amount of care. New 
Zealands are split on the side, but 
are generally free from knife re- 
moval marks. South American take- 
cff is varied, both good and bad 
showing in the same shipments. The 
New Zealand skins are prone to 
show the effects of housing and are, 
therefore, much more likely to con- 
tain cockle. 

Cockle is a skin defect in the sheep 
and results in a loss of even pattern 
in the grain. While small amounts 
of it are not injurious to meter dia- 
phragms, large amounts seem to be 
bad, and consequently cockle is care- 
fully watched for. The leather at 
these points semes to be a little bit 
harder, but this is very difficult to 
determine at times. However, the 
particular points where cockle has 
been active do not absorb oil very 
readily and are, consequently, a hin- 
drance to manufacturing processes. 

There is no particular sorting 
made in the packing houses for the 
particular type of leather needed for 
the meter industry, and the tanner, 
in purchasing his supply, has to be 
governed in the beginning largely by 
the general characteritics of the 
skins and depends upon his own 
sorting as to the ultimate pieces that 
he will tan for meters. As a result 
of this, if a continued uniform 
source of supply is wanted, it is 
necessary that meter leather be pur- 
chased from a tanner who handles 
a sufficient volume of general skins 
so that the proper sorting can be 
made. 


Preliminary Tanning 


The skins are usually received in 
the tanneries in a salted condition 
and are practically free from wool, 
the animal having been sheared be- 
fore slaughter. In the preliminary 
treatment in the tannery, they are 
worked up like other skins, the pro- 
cess being, in general, to open up 
the leather and put it in a proper 
condition to receive the tanning. 

We know of no meter leather used 
in the United States that is not the 
product of a packing house or icing 
plant, and the following method is, 
therefore, the standard preparation: 
After the animal is killed, and the 
heat has left the pelt, it is thorough- 
ly washed and a depilatory is ap- 
plied to aid the removal of any re- 
maining wool. This depilatory may 
be lime, sulphide, arsenic, or a com- 
bination of these. Within a short 
time, to prevent resulting looseness, 
the remaining wool is then generally 
removed by machine, and the pelt is 
run through another machine for the 


removal of bits of flesh that may 
remain. It is necessary to counter- 
act the effect of the depilatory and 
a solution that will become soluble 
with the lime is applied. This may 
consist of solutions.of boracic, hy- 
drochloric, or lactic acids, or a com- 
bination of these with bi-sulphate of 
soda and ammonium chloride in 
the form of patented solutions, 
known to the trade as bate. The 
pelt with the solution is placed in 
a revolving barrel or drum and is so 
run for a period of time until the 
lime action has been neutralized. 
This action also causes the removal 
of the epidermis. The pelts are then 
placed in an infusion, generally of 
bran or flour, which is not, however, 
done in all cases; the object being 
in some particular: cases to bring 
them into a slightly acid condition, 
so that they may become receptive 
to the operation of pickling. 


Pickling Procedure 


Pickling liquor consists of a so- 
lution of a small percentage of sul- 
phuric acid, salt and water, and is 
used for the purpose of preserva- 
tion and to retain softness. Pickling 
is carried out by the packing houses 
and from this point the tanner be- 
gins his operations. There are two 
methods of tannage for Amercan 
meter leather but a _ preliminary 
amount of work is common to both. 
The pickled skins are carefully sort- 
ed for weight and defects, both nat- 
ural and packing-house, and it is 
to a large extent that this selection 
determines the usefulness of the re- 
sulting leather. The pickled skins are 
then piled in a hydraulic press and 
the natural sheep grease is removed, 
and the skins are soaked for the re- 
moval of the pickle liquor. They are 
then tumbled for a short time with 
water to soften them and to allow 
them to receive the tan liquor which 
is done in a following operation. 

Sheepskins are more receptive to 
a tanning material made of Hem- 
lock, and the result in the leather is 
of better quality than any of the 
other vegetable tanning materials, 
and this material is to be desired if 
done by the old fashioned steeping 
of the bark and tanning in a still 
pit. Hemlock bark is cut from the 
tree during the winter months in the 
form of cords and is stored in the 
tan yard until such time as needed. 
This bark is then ground and steeped 
with steam and hot water and is al- 
lowed to settle in pits and is drawn 
from the tanning pits as needed. 

The skins are placed in used, 
weakened solutions and gradually 
move forward day by day until the 












strongest liquor is applied. If a full 
Hemlock tanned leather is to be 
used, this tannage should not be less 
than nine or ten days and should be 
done in pits in which the water has 
no artificial circulation. This is 
called the still pit tannage. 

Substitute methods of tannage use 
either bark extracts containing mix- 
tures of Hemlock or entirely with- 
out Hemlock in which a stronger, 
quicker action tanning agent is em- 
ployed, and still cheaper methods of 
tannage are to either agitate the wa- 
ter in the pits to shorten the time 
of tannage, or to tan them in revolv- 
ing drums to cut down the tanning 
time. The still pit tannage is neces- 
sarily the most costly, but is desired 
because of the proper lay-down and 
tightness of the fibres. The tanned 
skins are then struck out on a rolling 
machine to remove the loose ends of 
flesh and to help remove the tan 
liquor. 

Bark-tanned meter leather is 
tanned in still baths, the skins being 
hung in racks in a weak tan bark so- 
lution. They are advanced through 
successively stronger tanning solu- 
tions and after about two weeks will 
be thoroughly tanned. It is claimed 
that the still bath method is better 
for meter leather since the skin is 
not worked mechanically and, as a 
result, is firmer. 

The operation of drying is then 
performed preferably in an open 
room in which the temperature is 
controlled, by tacking the skins on 
boards and allowing them to dry to 
stiffness. A shorter, cheaper meth- 
of doing this is to force the drying 
on frames in an artificial dryer in 
which the temperature is stepped up 
to almost the critical destructive 
point. The bark tan skins, in this 
dry condition, can be kept for a long 
period of time, provided tempera- 
ture and moisture content in the 
storage is carefully watched. In the 
straight Hemlock tannage, the skins 
then go through a softening roller, 
are dampened, and a mixture of 
stuffing oil is applied and the skins 
are tumbled for a short period of 
time.so that the finishing oil can be 
beaten in. The skins are then light- 
ly stretched over a U-shaped staker 
which aids setting the stuffing oil and 
gives the required softness. The 
skins are then sorted for weight and 
are ready for diaphragm use. 


Skins that are semi-chrome tanned 
have the preliminary tannage of 
Hemlock, but the period of tannage 
is cut to about two-thirds of the 
regular time and the skins are dried 
under similar conditions until need- 
ed. The re-chroming bath consists 
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of a solution of chrome salts, the 
strength depending upon the recep- 
tiveness of the skin to receive the 
tannage and the weight of the pack, 
and is applied in a revolving drum 
and continued until the basicity de- 
sired has been reached. The skins 
are then removed from the drum and 
neutralized for a period of approxi- 
mately twenty-four hours and are 
then treated as are the full Hemlock 
tanned skins. 


Following the tanning, the skins 
are washed and fat liquored. Fat 
liquor is an emulsion of oils in 
which the leather is tumbled. The 
skins absorb .the oil quantitatively 
from the emulsion and are rendered 
soft and flexible. The characteristics 
of the dry skin are quite dependent 
on the fat liquoring inasmuch as the 
amount of fat liquoring regulates 
the firmness. Ten or 15% of fat 
liquor by weight will make a rela- 
tively firm skin suitable for tin me- 
ter diaphragms, while 40 to 50% will 
make a very limp skin suitable for 
other kinds of diaphragms. 

Wherever a meter sheepskin is 
tanned, it is usually conducted as a 
separate process because of the spe- 
cial requirements. The only kind of 
leather that is tanned along with 
meter leather is the so-called roller 
leather which is used for covering 
the rollers on spinning machines 
which draw the fibre to make the 
thread. In selecting these skins a 
little more attention is paid to the 
grain surface than is required for 
meter leather. Otherwise, there is 
practically no difference between the 
skins. 

After the tanning procéss is com- 
pleted, the skins are again sorted 
and those considered most suitable 
for use are transferred to a separate 
plant, where they are put through a 
process of finish and selection. In 
the finishing process, certain ingre- 
dients are worked into the leather, 
the amount of which is limited only 
by the necessity of holding the finish 
to the point where it will not inter- 
fere with the operations of cutting, 
pasting, sewing and winding inci- 
dent to the fabrication of the leather 
into a diaphragm. 


This finishing process is costly, as 
no expense is spared to obtain a 
uniform result and to turn out leath- 
er highly suitable and best adapted 
to the purpose for which it is intend- 
ed to be used. After practically 
more than thirty years of continuous 
use of this leather, and with an ex- 
haustive research, which has includ- 
ed an examination of every known 


(Continued on page 49) 











Used by many of the 
large Gas Companies and 
Meter Manufacturers. 


Besse’s leather is fully 
hemlock bark, pit tanned and 
naturally dried. We leach 
our bark in our Maine tan- 
nery. It takes us a minimum 
of five weeks to tan our 
leather. 


RECHROME 
METER LEATHER 


After this leather has been 
fully tanned in hemlock bark, 
we then reprocess it into 
Rechrome Meter Leather, 
which leather has proven so 
valuable to many gas com- 
panies. 


RECHROME 
LEATHER 


will stand up in the meter 
under all variable conditions, 
heat, cold or dampness, with- 
out affecting the diaphragm 
in any way. 


We unqualifiedly recom- 
mend its use by all Gas Com- 
panies 


BESSE OSBORN 
& ODELL, INC. 


51 South St., Boston, Mass. 


Tanners of “Colonial Brand” Oil and 
Re-Chrome Meter Leathers 


New York Representatives 


G. N. BANKART—W. A. SMITH 
177 William St., New York City 
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Technical Digest 








PURIFIER DESIGN 


The derivation of a formula for 
the calculation of purifier dimen- 
sions is discussed. Certain factors 
cannot be incorporated in this form- 
ula, as for example the temperature 
and humidity of the gas and the al- 
kalinity and the moisture content of 
the purifier mass. Experience has 
shown that the best results are ob- 
tained in purification when certain 
optimum values of these factors are 
maintained. Concentration of sul- 
furetted hydrogen in the gas and ac 
tivity of the iron oxide can be re- 
lated in a formula. A basis of feur 
to five cubic feet of iron oxide for 
every 1000 cubic feet of gas treated 
per day is used in the design of the 
purifier after due correction has been 
made for variations in the concen- 
tration of sulfuretted hydrogen in 
the gas and activity of the oxide. 


EFFECT OF CHANGES In HYDROGEN SupPHiDE CONCENTRATION 
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Certain experiments carried out on 
the sulfiding reaction, the results of 
which are shown in the accompany 
ing illustration, suggest that the time 
contact necessary between gas and 
purifier mass is proportional to the 
square root of the hydrogen sulfide 
concentration. Thus doubling the 
concentration of hydrogen sulfide 
necessitates an increase of 42 pet 
cent in the size of plant. According 
to the square root relation, this 
would be 41 per cent. Time contact 
necessary for revivification is 
a function of the square root of the 
concentration of sulfuretted hydro 
gen in the gas when revivification is 
carried out in the purifiers them- 
selves. Rate of reaction is directly 
proportional to the activity of the 
iron oxide, which is a function of 


~ 
aiSO 


the active iron oxide in the material 
and its weight per unit volume. If 
A is the activity, F the content of 
active iron oxide, expressed as a per- 
centage of the weight of the material 
as used, and W is the weight of init 
volume of the material, then KA = 
FW, in which K is a constant. 
If R is the ratio of volume of ma- 
terial to that of gas passing in unit 
i 
times, then R /S, when S 
AV 
is the concentration of sulfuretted 
hydrogen in the gas. The formu- 
la is finally written as R = 
4.05/FW\/S, where the units are 
cubic foot, pound and hour. 
Proteus. Gas Journal, volume 
1933, page 51. 
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DEHYDRATING HIGH WATER 
CONTENT TARS 


Dehydration of tars containing 
large quantities of water is a very 
delicate operation, as great care 
must be taken to avoid local explo- 
sions and violent boiling over of the 
tar. The process described by the 
author depends on the principle that 
the water is vaporized in the body 
of the tar itself. The apparatus used 
for this purpose is shown in the 
accompanying __ illustration. The 
crude tar is fed into the apparatus 
through a regulator (1), which is 
provided with a float valve, assuring 
a eonstant level therein. A ‘feed 
pump (2), whose delivery is regu- 


lated as well, pumps the tar into the 
preheater (3), where the heat in the 
vapors, derived from the dehydra- 
tion process, is recovered. Then the 
tar goes to the continuous decanting 
apparatus (4). This apparatus re- 
moves a certain proportion of the 
water contained in the tar and this 
water collects at the upper parts of 
the apparatus and is removed by 
means of a suitable decanting device. 
The decanted tar, which is quite hot, 
flows into the dehydrating appara- 
tus (5), where it is atomized into a 
mass of dehydrated tar which re- 
turns to this apparatus, and, in which 
the volatilization of the water con- 
tent of the wet tar, produces the re- 
quired agitation. Sometimes the in- 
jection of steam is required in this 
process. The vapors of water and 
light oil escape through an opening 
in the upper part of the apparatus 
and are cooled in the preheater (3) 
and finally condensed in the con- 
denser (7). The condensate is sent 
to the separator (8) where the wa- 
ter is separated from the light oil 
and each product is removed sep- 
arately. Uncondensable vapors are 
discharged into the atmosphere. The 
dehydrated tar is removed at the 
bottom of the dehydrating appara- 
tus, flowing out regularly through a 
siphon tube. Care must be taken to 
proportion the flow of crude tar into 
the apparatus in such a manner that 
the tar that is finally removed from 
the dehydrating apparatus itself is 
sufficiently dehydrated to meet re- 
quirements. The quantity of tar that 
can be processed in the installation 
will naturally depend on the quantity 
of water it originally contained. It 
is claimed that apparatus, working 
on this principle, can process five 
tons of tar per hour, such tar con- 
taining as much as thirty per cent 
water. —C. Ab-der-Halden. Journal des 
Usines a Gaz, 1933, volume 57, page 368. 
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REACTIVITY OF COKE 


The usual method for the determi- 
nation of the reactivity of coke to 
carbon dioxide is not suitable for 
cokes prepared at low temperature, 
because of the changes they may 
undergo during preheating and test- 
ing. A modified procedure has been 
adopted involving a preliminary 
evacuation at, for example, 600 de- 
grees C. over a period of six hours 
and the collection of a test sample 
over a period of one hour. Even then 
the quantities of carbon monoxide 
formed were very small, and it is 
more practical to determine the re- 
activity of a coke at low tempera- 
ture with reference to oxygen rather 
than carbon dioxide. For this pur- 
pose the disturbing influence of exo- 


REACTIVITY OF COKE TO OXYGEN. 
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rate, the flow of mercury from the 
sampler (Q) to the vessel (R) was 
checked by the capillary (P) and 
regulated by the head of mercury, 
which could be varied by means of 
a ratchet and pawl. 


GAS FROM LIGNITE COAL 


A rather thorough study was made 
of the status of gas production 
from lignite coal in Germany. A 
new process has been developed, 

—C. B. Bolland and J. W. Cobb. Jowr- known as the Seidenschnur method, 
nal of the Society of Chemical Industry, which is shown in diagrammatic form 
1933, volume 52, pages 153 to 159T. in the accompanying illustration. 
The crude coal enters through the 
hopper (1) and passes through a 
drum dryer (2) heated with com- 
bustion gases, the fuel gas being 
burnt in the mixing and combustion 
chamber (3). Producer gas is fed 
to (3) through the line (27). Waste 
gases are added through (28) to 
regulate the temperature. The va- 
pors from the dryer are separated 
from dust in the separator (4) and 
the dry dust falls into the conveyor 


—_>—_—__ 


PRESSURE HOLDERS 


Advantages of the high pressure 
holder over the ordinary holder are 
summarized as follows: The ground 
space required is less than for ordi- 
nary holders in the ratio of approx- 
iruately 6 to 10 in the case of the 
small holder, although the gain is 
not so great in the case of larger 
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thermic heat is eliminated by the use 
of a lead bath. The reactivities to 
oxygen of a series of carbonized 
fuels of gradually diminishing oxy- 
gen content and carbonized at differ- 
ent temperatures were determined 
and tabulated. In this series (in 
cluding lignite, bituminous coal and 
anthracite coal) the fuel containing 
more oxygen, or carbonized at the 
lower temperature, gave the more 
reactive coke. Comparisons were 
also made between the reactivities 
and ignition points of the different 
cokes, indicating a close correspond- 
ence when the “second” ignition 
points were used. The process of 
slow gasification at a temperature of 
380 degrees C. in oxygen of a 600 
degree C. coke made from bitumi- 
nous coal was followed for nine 
hours. The percentage of oxygen in 
carbon monoxide and carbon diox- 
ide soon attained and maintained a 
fairly steady value, while the rates 
of hydrogen consumption and of 
oxygen fixation by the coke dimin- 
ished rather quickly at first and 
slowly thereafter during the gasifi- 
cation. The apparatus, which was 
used for the determination of the 
reactivity of coke to oxygen, is 
shown herewith. In order to sam- 
ple the gas continuously at a slow 
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holders. As regards ground space, (5) and is added to the main flow 


additional economies may be gained 
by superimposing the pressure hold- 
ers one above the other as is shown 
in the accompanying illustration. In- 
stallation costs are less with the pres- 
sure holders. Heating is not required 
in winter. The function of the pres- 


of dried coal from (6) which is 
carried up by the conveyor (7). The 
material is fed over the bunker (8) 
and by means of the conveyor (9) to 
the briquetting press (10) and the 
briquets pass over the inclined screen 
(11) to the conveyor (12). The 
briquets drop down the inclined con- 
, duit (13) where they are prelimin- 


Pressure 


Holder jos’ arily gasified and enter the furnace 
Compressor |( (14) where they come in contact 

y =————_ with hot gases at 300 degrees C. 
Se Boi iM —/ Part of the carbon dioxide and sul- 





| | furetted hydrogen is removed from 
the coal without the briquets decom- 
posing. The gases are sucked off 
by means of the exhauster (15) at 
times through the lines (16) and 
vide a reserve for contingencies. The (28) to (3) and at other times for 
installation, shown in the accom- the same purpose through the line 
panying illustration, comprises three (17) to the combustion chamber 
pressure holders, each 38 feet 6 (18). This chamber also receives 
as gig, ee 10 feet external di- producer gas from the producer 
SR2S cubic fect wee holier Th. (19) through the line (20) and 
a ee eS eee © combustion air through (20a). The 
working pressure is 115 pounds per . ot Coe coal is 
square inch absolute, and each hold- ™#! Pa ee 
er can store 22.600 cubic feet, of conducted in the vertical chamber 
which 19,775 cubic feet are released (21) provided with regenerators 
when the pressure is reduced to at- (22). The properties of the gas 
mospheric. made are described in detail. 
—Bernard Delaruelle. Journal des —Dr. R. Heinze. Das Gas und Wasser- 
Usines a Gaz, 1933, volume 57, page 358. fach, 1933, volume 76, pages 378 to 386. 


sure holder used in connection with 
the ordinary holder is to balance the 
fluctuations in demand, and to pro- 
























































A Profitable 
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cubic foot of gas will heat one gal 
lon of water to a rise of 70 degree: 
and cost—” Catch on? Wasn’t that 
a sales talk? Again referring to these 
advertisements and the men who 
wrote them, we think we can guess 








WE are and always have been in 
terested in carefree hot water sery 

ice and whenever we see a hot water 
advertisement we read it, no matte 

how good or how bad it may be. We 
are always looking for a new slant 
that will sell Gas Water Heaters 
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Every wife knows that we husbands 
are a “strange breed of cats.” We put 
up with all sorts of inconveniences in 
the home, as a matter of habit or may- 
be we think we are being economical. 


wherever and whenever he wants it 


There is no greater inconvenience in 
the home today than fooling around 
waiting for hot water, climbing up 
and down to light or turn out the 
heater, and we generally lose our 
temper in doing it. 


October. 


Pittsburg Water Heaters 


11Q JENKINS ARCADE, Ground Floor 


A GENUINE PITTSBURG INSTANTANEOUS WATER HEATER 





The husband who puts up with thf 
for another day is actually throwing 
away dollars when he can have a 
genuine Pittsburg Instantaneous 
Water Heater and rust-free hot water 


...for no down payment and the 


first monthly payment begins in 


For an explanation of our special plan 
use the coupon below. 


the initials of the man who coined 
the “henna-dip” idea, and, if you ask 

















ago we ran across 
a couple of adver- 
tisements in the 
Pittsburgh papers 
































that had the 
aforesaid ‘‘wal- 
lop.” They are so 
unusual that we 





are going to pass 
them on to Amer- 
ican Gas Journal 


readers. We do 





















not know who 
wrote either of 
these advertise- 
ments but they 






















both have that old 
kick in them that 


‘I asked for a bath- 
NOT A HENNA-DIP”’ 


7 OU'LL have to get used to those henna-dips if 

you're going to hang on to that old rusty hor 
water boiler of yours much longer. You'll have to 
learn to take rusty baths and like them and get used 
to rust in your hair and rust-spots on the laundry. 

That's the penalty for not owning a RUUD Rust- 
Free Automatic Water Heater. Here are others: 
water too hot or too cold, gas waste, high mainte- 
mance cost-per-year, short life'and trouble, trouble, 
TROUBLE! 

Trade it now while prices are still low for RUUD 
Perfect Hot Water Service, crystal<clear and rust- 
free, instantly and inexhaustibly ready, long-lived 


and low-co«. 


PRICES MUST ADVANCE 


Copper and other metals of which RUUD is made have risen 
sherply. Fore-handed buying permits us to keep RUUD 





prices at the old low levels, but only while old socks remain. 
Te bey now i* to save money, for prices must surely advance 
t andl wenn! 


444 Oliver Avenue ATiantic SS86 
Opposite Wm. Penn Motel 


DEMONSTRATIONS DAILY 













ALL SIZES REDUCED ALLOWAN 
HEATER EASY MONTHLY PAYMEN 
PER COIL GUARANTEE “MAN NEW IMPROVEMENTS 











THE COPPER-QUALITY-RUUD 
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we well remember hav- 
ing seen in “Instantane- 
ous” water heater ads, in 
Baltimore, Washington, 
Philadelphia and down 
in Columbia, South Car- 


us, it’s a good one. 
ONE of the most successful coop- 
erative sales activities we have heard 
of in some time was staged last sum- 
mer by the Ottumwa Gas Company, 
Ottumwa, Iowa. The campaign con- 





and when we find an idea that has a 
new “wallop” we clip the advertise 
ment and consign it to our files 
where we can lay hands on it when 
the occasion demands. Some time 





stantaneous hot 


sisted of a big spread in the news- 
papers, starting with a full page in 
which the names of the merchants 
cooperating were all featured along 
with a story of the value of cleanli- 
ness and the use of soap and HOT 
“A WATER. 


olina, in the days before 
we decided to make the world safe 
tor democracy. We often wonder 


why gas men did not figure out some 
way to keep-everlastingly-selling in- 
water service. 















































In all there were about fifty firms 
cooperating in the drive to sell clean 
liness and, of these fifty, twenty 
four built timely window display ad 
vertisements to tie into the campaign 
while three arranged attractive dis 
plays on the floor of their stores 
The campaign lasted for ten days 





Drug Store Window During Campaign. 


and, according to R. D, Burmaster, 
Sales Supervisor, it attracted more 
attention than a three-ring circus 
and resulted in a new “high” in the 
sale of automatic hot water service 
in Ottumwa, to say nothing of its 
value in promoting the cleanliness 








Chain Grocery Window Display 


idea, which just can’t be successful 
without carefree hot water service 
in the home—all of which means the 
sale of more water heaters and an 
appreciable increase in the sale per 
domestic meter which all gas men 
are so earnestly striving for these 
days. 





WHILE all gas men cannot employ 
an artist to build their window dis- 
play advertising, they can plan their 
displays. In planning these displays 
there are nine factors that must be 
given due consideration : 
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1—A power to attract. The power 
of attraction may be gained in sev- 
eral ways: motion in the actual dis- 
play ; motion in light arranged to ar- 
rest attention; or by colorful back- 
grounds that suggest usage. 

2—Seasonable and original. The 
seasonable display ties in with the 
season of the year in 
which it is built—New 
Year, a national, state or 
local holiday or event. 


3—Power of persua 
sion. Every merchant 
should strive to build 


some suggestion of usage 
and desirability into his 
displays. When he has 
his plan finished he should 
ask himself, “Would this 
display create desire in 
my mind, wish me to own 
the merchandise dis- 
played?” 

4—-Good_ light. Good 
lighting is a very essential 
factor to good displays. 
Good lighting costs very 
little and no display can be effective 
without it. If your window has 
shadows and you do not know how 
to arrange your lights to eliminate 
them, consult a man who makes 
lighting his business. It will cost no 
more to have proper efficient light, 
and in many cases it will 
cost less. 

5—Cleanliness. Above 
all, see that the window 
and glass are carefully 
washed and cleaned be- 
fore any attempt is made 
to install your display or 
merchandise. This may 
seem to be an obvious 
point, on the other hand 
it is one that we must 
not overlook. 

6—Change. Strive to 
make each and every 
display a change in its 
entirety; that is, if the 
display you install this 
week is centered in your 
window, build one next 


week that will spread diagonally 
across your window. This gives 
your window that “different” look 


that has a power of attraction. 
7—Color. Plan your colors with 
the idea of harmony ; nothing is more 
repelling than a jumble of clashing 
colors. Get enough color into your 
displays to attract, but strive to 
make your colors harmonize. Sea- 
sonable color is always effective. 
8—Do not crowd. Windows that 
are cluttered up do not attract, they 
confuse. This is particularly true 
of such merchandise as gas ranges 
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with washing machines, and refrig- 
erators with water heaters—they 
just do not belong in the same dis- 


play. 
9—Background and wings. The 
background and window accessories 


should be planned to be a part of the 
display, not just something to fill-in 
the window. Strive to make these 
parts emphasize the usage of the ap- 
pliance being featured, 


IF you wish to help your cooking 
load, play up the advantages of gas 
cookery in every way known to you. 
Newspaper advertising featuring 
items of food, with a tested recipe 
and the advertised fact that they are 
better when baked at home and cost 
less always, begets attention. We re- 








HOMEMADE 7 
CAKES 5¢f 








cently saw a series of lay-outs that 
features a number of popular reci- 
pes for home baked foods that were 
headed “Home Made (Cakes 5c 
Pies for only a fraction of a cent,” 
ete., Gi 


A MID-WESTERN gas company 
that is paying its meter readers $1.00 
for each dead service that they re- 
vive reports that the plan is working 
very well. The salesmanager who 
devised this plan, to build up a sag- 
ging domestic sales curve, informs us 
that these men not only have revived 
many dead services but that they 
have turned in many live leads that 
resulted in the sale of various appli- 
ances. 


A SOUTHERN company that 
found merchandise sales lagging and 
commission salesmen discouraged 
and hard to secure, organized the en- 
tire personnel into a sales unit. In 
the first place, a canvass was made to 
ascertain just what appliances each 
employee was using; this done, a 
special employee price was made on 
all appliances and an effort was then 
made to sell the employees appliances 
that they could profitably use. This 
drive was carried on for a period of 
two weeks and after the activity was 
closed the plan to make every em- 
ployee a sales agent was inaugurated. 
The big idea says the salesmanager 
is “to get our people to thinking and 
talking more about gas appliances 
and gas service. We compensate 


them in two ways; for direct sales 
and for leads that are turned into 
the sales department that result in 
sales within thirty days. 





EQUIPMENT NEWS 








New Humidity Controls 


The Minneapolis-Honeywell Regu- 
lator Company, Minneapolis, Minn., an- 
nounces new type relative humidity 
controllers. Built in various models pro- 
viding for different electrical circuits 
and available with or without relative 
humidity indicators, this new line of- 
fers accuracy and sensitivity in the con- 
trol of humidity not heretofore avail- 
able in units suited to domestic or small 
commercial installations. Actuated by 
a hygroscopic element composed of 
multiple groups of human hair a sim- 
ple lever mechanism transmits the mo- 
tion of the expanding and contracting 
element to a mercury switch which, in 
turn, operates the humidifying or de- 





humidifying equipment. Ample electri- 
cal capacity is available for the direct 
control of line voltage solenoid water 
valves or small motors. With other 
circuit arrangements motorized valves 
may be controlled, or when using the 
Humidity Control as a pilot control of 
a magnetic starter, larger loads may be 
controlled, limited only by the load rat- 
ing of the starter. 

Designed particularly to meet the 
needs of room control of humidity they 
are arranged to provide accurate con- 
trol and to perform. dependably over 
long periods of time. Models are avail- 
able with indicators built in their cov- 
ers to show at a glance the relative 
humidity in the room. 

Although constructed for setting over 
a range of 20% to 80% R.H. the set- 
tling point is internal and not subject 
to tampering by persons unfamiliar 
with humidity requirements. The 
ers enclosing the control mechanism 
are of the locking type requiring a spe- 
cial key to provide access. 

These Humidity Controls will, unde: 
conditions of normal rate of increase or 
decrease in relative humidity, 
within a total variation (differential 
2%. 


covVv- 


control 
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Oxweld Pipe Cutting Machine 
Introduced 


Another new cutting machine has 


been announced by The Linde Air Prod- 
ucts Company, 30 East 42nd Street, New 





York, as an addition to its Oxweld line 
of apparatus, known as the Oxweld 
Pipe-Cutting and Beveling Machine. It 
consists of a center rod with three 
spreading arms which press against the 
inner wall of the pipe, holding it in posi- 
tion, with an arm supporting a blow- 
pipe that can be adjusted to the desired 
angle of the cut. The blowpipe and 
arm rotate without the use of a crank 
for quick centering of the device, and 
by means of a crank when doing actual 
cutting. 

This machine will take almost any 
hand-cutting blowpipe, is readily port- 
able, and its operation is extremely 
simple. Once centered in the pipe, the 
operator merely turns the crank caus- 
ing the blowpipe to rotate evenly around 
the pipe, making a clean machine-like 
cut. Wherever large quantities of pipe 
are to be cut and beveled, this machine 
will save time, money and trouble. 


+ 


New Counter Griddle 


manufactured by 
601 West 


“Counter-Chef,” 
Counter-Chef Corporation, 


26th Street, New York, is an attractive 
glass-enclosed griddle for the sanitary 
preparation of frankfurters and various 
It is a compact, tri- 


other short orders. 





sectioned cabinet 30° long, 16” deep and 


13” high and does not require extra 
glass enclosures. 
The central section consists of an 


enamelled container which keeps frank- 
heated indefinitely. The roll 
container capacity of approxi- 
itely 60 rolls and is perforated so that 
are always in a heated condi- 
The griddle is made of cast iron 
with a grease rim. The central and left 
and sections are enclosed in a plate 
top. A separate plate glass top 
also covers the griddle plate. Air space 
is provided so as to prevent moisture 
condensation and allows full visibility. 


furters 


has a 


, 
c rolls 


glass 
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A powerful “U” Burner is used only 
when required for grilling and heats 
the griddle plate instantaneously. A 
safety lighter is operated by a push but- 
ton attached to the heating apparatus. It 
is artistically designed and the castings 
are made of polished aluminum. 


———___—__ 
High Pressure Needle Valves 


Crane Co., Chicago, Ill, has placed on 
the market a newly designed line of high 
pressure needle valves which have been 
made as small and compact as possible 
without sacrificing efficiency or quality. 
Their sturdy, rugged construction makes 
them suitable for service where measur- 
ing pressures or volume of flow of fluids 
or gases is done, and where a very 
gradual release of pressure is necessary 
to prevent damage to such delicate in- 
struments as gauges and 
meters, 


pressure 





Particularly adaptable to high pres- 
sure gauge lines on oil service, these 
valves can also be used on water or gas 
lines, orifice meters, regulator leads and 
by-pass connections in power, industrial 
or chemical plants, in refineries, or on 
gas and gasoline distributing systems 
where high pressures at relatively low 
temperatures are encountered. 

Designed to give maximum efficiency 
in any service for which they are recom- 
mended, these valves have many practi- 
cal improvements such as long pipe 
threads with liberal engagement in all 
positions, unusually deep stuffing box 
with gland, tight metal to metal bonnet 
joint, long tapered plug disc, extra long 
bonnet thread. 


—_——— -————_ = 


New Combustion Test Set 


The Hays Corporation, Michigan 
City, Ind., announce a new combustion 
test set. This set combines the Hays CO: 
analyzer and the Hays dry type pointer 
gage, and is enclosed in a welded cor- 
rosion resistant steel case. The entire 
set weighs nine pounds. There are con- 
venient reels and clamps for the rubber 
tubing and accessories. A test can be 
started as soon as the case is opened, as 
there is no leveling of the instrument 
which can be hung on a nail or placed on 
any flat surface. 
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NEWS ofthe 
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Employees of Northern Indiana 
Public Service Company Form 
Union 


Headquarters for the newly organizcd 
utility workers’ union in northwestern 
Indiana has been established at Gary, 
Ind. The organization consists of about 
450 employees of the Northern Indiana 
Public Service Company. James Slat- 
tery, organizer, said headquarters would 
be maintained at 515 Broadway. The 
Indiana group is affiliated with a similar 
group in Chicago, it was said. Thus 
far there has been no open antagonism 
on the part of officials of the company, 
which deals in electric current and gas 
in many cities and towns. 


“t + 


Ozark Pipe Line Co. and Citizens 
Gas Co, Sold 


Ozark Pipe Line Co., and its affiliate, 
the Citizens Gas Co., Parsons, Kans., 
have been purchased from Fred Garri- 
son and a new corporate organization 
established with the following director- 
ate: A. S. Hopkins, president. E. A. 
Warren, secretary-treasurer; both of 
Neodesha; with three additional direc- 
tors, S. H. Hale and Hugh Edward 
Hale, Independence, and David Flynn, 
Kansas City. 

A. S. Hopkins, president, is former 
president of the Standard Oil Co., of 
Kansas. Mr. Warren, secretary-treas- 
urer, held similar office with Standard 
Oil of Kansas for many years and un- 
til recently has been vice-president of 
that company. 


satin sansa 


Research of Heating at Mellon 
Institute 


According to an announcement by Dr. 
Edward R. Weidlein, Director, Mellon 
Institute of Industrial Research, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., the Multiple Industrial Fel- 
lowship on heating, sustained in the In- 
stitute since 1929 by the National Ra- 
diator Corporation, Johnstown, Pa., is 
continuing actively a number of investi- 
gations of interest to heating specialists 
as well as users of heating equipment. 
In addition, the Fellowship, whose in- 
cumbents are Dr. J. L. Young and Mr. 
A. C. Jephson, has been lately according 
more and more research attention to 
certain problems in air conditioning and 
also to the development of new prod- 
ucts. 

After a thorough investigation of fer- 
rous and non-ferrous heating units, the 
Fellowship has found that cast iron is 
the most suitable metal for the construc- 
tion of finned convectors. Results of 
work on impregnated wood foundry 
patterns, now fully patented, are like- 


wise of interest to heating industrialists; 
this development is of broad application 
in the foundry field. During the past 
three years the Fellowship has been en- 
gaged in the development of corrosion- 
resistant materials especially for use in 
the petroleum and other process indus- 
tries, conducting this investigation in 
collaboration with the research depart- 
ment of the National Radiator Corpo- 
ration. During the course of these 
studies the findings of the International 
Nickel Company respecting the place 
and utility of “Ni-Resist” have been 
corroborated. The Fellowship has also 
had a productive part in the design of 
National condensing sections, for which 
broad patent protection has been se- 
cured. 

It is planned to describe the investi- 
gational results at length in the litera- 
ture just as soon as all phases of the 
researches on the Fellowship program 
are concluded. 


——_—__4—__—_ 


Receiver Appointed for Public 
Service Corporation of Miss. 


At the request of the Mercantile Na- 
tional Bank of Dallas, Tex., trustee for 
bondholders, Allen Bridgeforth of 
Yazoo, Miss., has been appointed re- 
ceiver for the Public Service Corpora- 
tion of Mississippi which serves natural 
gas from the Jackson field to several 
South Mississippi municipalities. The 
receivership was granted by Federal 
Judge E. R. Holmes at Jackson. 

According to petition the utility is in 
default in payment of interest on the 
bond mortgage for $800,000. It is al- 
leged also other conditions of the bond 
contract have not been fulfilled. 

The court decree provides for unin- 
terrupted service of the public with nat- 
ural gas. The company was incorporated 
April 24, 1931. Frank W. McGehee of 
Dallas is president and other officers are 
Harry B. Barnhart and B. V. Kincaid 
cf Dallas. 


~ 


City Council Rejects Proposal to 
Mix Natural with Artificial Gas 


A proposal by the Northern Indiana 
Service Corporation to mix natural gas 
with the present artificial supply at Wa- 
bash, Ind., has been rejected by the city 
council. The company contended the 
higher heat content of the mixed gas 
would make an automatic reduction of 
about 9 per cent in rates. City officials 
asserted the reduction was not large 
enough and a committee which investi- 
gated at Michigan City reported a ma- 
jority of users interviewed were opposed 
to the mixture, contending there was no 
reduction in monthly bills and the mixed 
gas caused considerable trouble. 


Brooklyn Union Honors 
Employees 


Employees of The Brooklyn Union 
Gas Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., who 
have completed a quarter century or 
more of faithful service or made some 
notable contribution to efficient opera- 
tion were honored by the company re- 
cently at its ninth annual service em- 
blem dinner. The dinner, which was 
attended by 600 persons, was held at 
the Columbus Club, 1 Prospect Park 
West, on November 9. 

The presentations of service emblems, 
medals and awards were made by Vice 
Presidents Clifford E. Paige and F. 
Christopher Weber and Treasurer Her- 
bert Wellington. Mr. Paige addressed 
those present on the status and prob- 
lems and progress of the gas industry. 
Assistant Chief Engineer C. C. Atwood 
introduced the speaker and those who 
presented the awards. 

A total of 131 employees received 
service emblems. These emblems de- 
note service of 25, 30, 35, 40, 45 and 50 
years. Six emblems were presented to 
employees completing 50 years of serv- 
ice. The 45-year group contained nine 
men; the 40-year group, 17; 35-year 
group, 9; 30-year group, 16, and the 
25-year group, 74. 

The addition of the 74 persons on the 
25-year group to the company’s service 
honor roll of those who have completed 
a quarter century of service brings the 
total on the roll to 562. Of this num- 
ber 394 are still in active service, in- 
cluding President James H. Jourdan who 
has completed 51 years of service. 

Seventeen employees were presented 
special awards for having made some 
outstanding contribution in the form of 
some invention or marked proficiency in 





400 POUNDS... 


and even more if necessary, 
is the operating pressure of 


a natural gas transmission 
line over 12 miles long con- 
structed of 6-inch cast iron 
pipe with mechanical joints. 
These and other mechanical 
joints made by members of 
this Association, while dif- 
fering in design, are gas- 
tight under high pressures. 
Address inquiries to The Cast 
Tron Pipe Research Associa- 
tion, Thos. F.Wolfe, Research 
Engineer, 309 Peoples Gas 
Building, Chicago, Iil. 


CAST IRON PIPE 


with mechanical joints 


Look for this Trademark 
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their daily work. Three got awards 
for inventions, the remaining 14 being 
honored for special skill in their work 
Among the latter were nine indexers 


who avoided errors in meter reading 
throughout the year 1932, and five 
chauffeurs who completed five years 


without an automobile accident. 
a - . - 


“Industrial Uses of Stainless 
Steel” 


“Industrial Uses of Stainless Steel” 
was the title of a talk delivered before 
a meeting of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, November 23, by C. C. Snyder 
of the Central Alloy Division, Republic 
Steel Corp., Massillon, Ohio. Prefacing 
his address with a brief history of the 
development of stainless steel, Mr. Sny 
der then divided the present large num 
ber of different types of stainless steel 
into the proper main groups, giving 
their general characteristics and proper 
ties. 

The latter part of the talk stressed the 
rapidly increasing use of stainless steel 
in various industries, such as building, 
meat packing, brewing, automotive and 
the chemical and allied industries. Lan 
tern slides were used to illustrate a num 
ber of typical installations of Enduro 
Stainless Steel. 


——?o 


Indianapolis Utility to Buy Gas 
Company 


The Indiana advisory board of the 
public works administration has sent to 
Washington the application of the In- 
dianapolis Utility district to buy the 
Citizens Gas Co., for $10,191,000. A 1- 
though there is no definite stipulation 
in the application to bring natural gas 
into the city, it is learned on high au- 
thority that provisions will be made t 
make natural gas available. If approval 
of the petition is granted, it means 
municipal ownership of the utility. City 
officials are confident the application 
will be approved in Washington since it 
is said few such applications are re 
jected. The application provides that 
$6,500,000 preferred stock of the Citizens 
Gas Co., shall be retired by the City in 
the purchase. 


——p ---- 


Louisiana Companies Asked to 
Install Free Service Pipe 


All operating gas companies in 
Louisiana have been requested by the 
Louisiana Public Service Commission 
to adopt a policy of installing service 
pipe from the property line to the con- 
sumer’s meter at no cost to the custo- 
mer. The commission estimates that 
an average saving of $15 will be made 
for each new customer. Experimental 
application of the new policy will be 
made during October and November by 
the Louisiana companies. 
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Company Changes Gas Mixture 
to 1,000 B.t.u. from 570 B.t.u. 


At the request of the Northern In- 
diana Public Service Company, officials 
of several cities in the Wabash valley 
in Indiana have paid visits to Michigan 
City, Ind., where the company has 
changed its gas mixture to 1,000 B.t.u. 
instead of the usual 570 B.t.u. in straight 
artificial gas. The company proposes to 
provide similar gas to Peru, Wabash, 
Logansport, Winamic and Delphi, the 
latter of which is served by the Indiana 
Service Corporation, an affiliate of the 
Northern Indiana company. 


+ 


Gas Appliances Featured at Hotel 
Exposition 


’ 


“News developments’ 
for hotels and restaurants were fea- 
tured at the gas and electric exhibits 
at the 18th National Hotel Exposition, 
held at Grand Central Palace, New 
York City, from November 13 to 18. 

The general keynote of the gas ex- 
hibit was the greater economy and im- 
operation of gas ap- 
pliances. A attraction was a 

differences be- 


in equipment 


proved modern 
center of 
nonstration of the 
tween the modern hotel gas range and 


ts predecessor of several vears 


ago. 





A modern gas range, with insulated 
oven and heat control, was placed 
alongside of a non-insulated range 
which did not have a control. Record- 


ing thermometers and test 
nected to the 


meters con- 
showed the 
difference in operating results. 
In the case of the non-insulated 
range, an engineer kept the tempera- 
ture of the oven as close to 500 de- 
grees as he could by constantly watch- 
ing the thermometer. The charts 
showed that it took from 35 to 40 min- 
utes to build up the temperature to 500 
degrees, and that it was virtually im- 
possible to eliminate wide fluctuations. 
When the temperature of 500 degrees 


ranges wide 


was reached, the temperature on the 
outside of the oven was from 250 to 
280 degrees, and to cool the oven to 


100 degrees required one hour and for- 
ty minutes. The gas consumption was 


checked at 50 cubic feet an hour. 
With the other range, the thermo- 
stat maintained the 500 degree tem- 


perature without 
time to build up the desired tempera- 


attention, and the 
ture was from 30 to 35 minutes. The 
outside temperature was 150 degrees, 
some 100 degrees lower than that of 
the non-insulated range. The gas con- 
sumption was 44 per cent less—or 28 
cubic feet an hour. 

One of the features of this Hotel 
Show was the large number of gas 
broilers on display. This was taken as 
an indication that the public’s interest 
in broiled meats has revived to a 
marked extent. 

The exhibits were designed and con- 
structed under the direction of R. M. 
Martin, Director of Display, Consoli- 
dated Gas Company of New York and 
its affiliated gas and electric compan- 
1es. 


a —}—_———_ 


Brings In Good Gas Well 


The Holly Development Company, 
through its subsidiary the Wyoming- 
California Petroleum Company brought 
in a gas well in the South Baxter Basin 
field of Sweetwater County, Wyoming, 
making thirty-five million cubic feet of 
gas. The well is 3,596 feet deep, the 
gas coming from the Lakota sand. 


——$~-& 


Stillwater, Okla., Kills Municipal 
Gas Project 
i 


The city commissioners,,of Stillwater, 
Okla., by a vote of three to two recently 
decided against calling a special election 
to pass upon the question of building a 
municipal gas distribution system. This 
action was taken to dispdse of petitions 
presented by proponents of a municipal 
gas system. Members of*the commis- 
sion voting against the proposition held 
that petitions were not representative of 
the taxpayers and the action was accept- 
ed as conclusive on the project. 





Convention Calendar 
February, 1934 


8-9 New England Gas Associa- 
tion, annual meeting, Hotel Stat- 
ler, Boston, Mass. Clark Belden, 
executive secretary. 


March, 1934 
6-7. Oklahoma Utilities Associa- 


tion, 16th annual convention. Ho- 
tel Mayo, Tulsa, Okla. 


June, 1934 
4-5 Canadian Gas Association, 
27th annual convention, Hotel 
Windsor, Montreal, Can. George 
Allen, secretary. 


October, 1934 
Week of October 29th, American 
Gas Association 16th annual con- 
vention, Atlantic City, N. J. Alex- 


ander Forward, managing direc- 
tor. 
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Gas Meters 
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Service Cleaners 
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SUPERIOR 
METER CO. 


167-41st Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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for high pressure 
oil and gas lines 


Two thousand pounds 
pressure to the square 
inch can be controlled, 
and gas can be passed 
on to the main or the 
distributing line at re- 
¥@ duced pressure to suit 
oe requirements, by the 
use of the proper C-F 
Regulator. Standard 
Regulators are designed 
for pressure up to 600 
pounds. For higher 
pressure, designs are 
adapted according to 
specification. 














The Chaplin-Fulton Mfg. Co. 


28-40 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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New Directors Elected 
the 


Ellis L. Phillips, president of 
Long Island Lighting Co., New York, 
has announced the election of the fol 
lowing directors to fill unexpired terms 
Arthur J. Baldwin, of the law firm « 

Griggs, Baldwin & Baldwin; Duncan R 
Linsley, vice-president of Chase Harris 
Forbes Corp., and George Link, Jr., of 
the law firm of McKercher & Link. 


—_—§+-— = 


Fire Burning in Water New Form 
of Gas Heating 


Fire burning in water may seem in 
credible but it’s the most modern way 
of heating water by gas. Large gas 
burners resembling torches are lighted 
and inserted in the liquid and the gas 
is made to burn with an intense flame 
that quickly brings the liquid to a high 
temperature. It appears that science has 
created miniature undersea volcanoes, 
remarks the New Jersey Public Utility 
Information Commmittee. 

With this new process water in 
wooden tanks can be heated to the boil- 
ing point as safely and as readily as in 
metal tanks. This gas process is not 
confined to any one liquid. Acids may 
be heated in this way and solutions in 
chemical plants that contain large quan- 
tities of useless water can be partially 
dried by boiling off the excess. 


—_—_—_>—_____ 


Code for Gas Appliance and Ap- 
paratus Industry Approved 


President Roosevelt, on November 27, 
approved the Code of Fair Competition 
and Trade Practices for the Gas Appli- 
ance and Apparatus Industry. The code 
became effective on December 7. 

All of the provisions of the code must 
be complied with in respect to all prod- 
ucts which fall within the definition of 
the Gas Appliance and Apparatus In- 
dustry. Through their representatives, 
the code has been prepared, submitted 
and approved by members of the fol- 
lowing organizations: 

Gas Appliances Institute, Gas Range 
Institute, Gas Space Heater Institute, Gas 
Water Heater Institute, Gas Boiler, Fur- 
nace and Conversion Burner Institute, 
Gas Apparatus and Accessories Institute 
and Association of Tank Water Heater 
Manufacturers. 


——______ 


Sale of Indiana Property of 
Kentucky Natural Gas Approved 


Sale of the Indiana property of th 
Kentucky Natural Gas Company for 
$300,000 has been approved by Jude: 
Robert C. Baltzell of Federal court i 
Indianapolis. The sale was made 
Paxton Blair of New York and J. H 
Hillman, Jr.’ of Pittsburgh, Pa.. who 
represent 90 per cent of the stockholders 
and are planning a reorganization of the 
company. 
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Indiana assets consist of 
of pipe line between Tell City 
Terre Haute. Assets of the com- 
pany in Kentucky have been sold for 
approximately $1,000,000 to the same 
group. The original suit to foreclose a 
mortgage was filed by the People’s 
Pittsburgh Trust Company and M. B. 
Holland, trustee, for holders of $4,500,- 
000 in bonds which were defaulted. The 
Missouri-Kansas Pipe Line Company 
the holding firm, and the Indiana-Ken- 
tucky Natural Gas Corporation, an aux- 
iliary firm, also were defendants in the 
suit. 

The original sale was held in Terre 
Haute, Oct. 10 and representatives of 
the reorganization committee bid only 
$100,000 for the Indiana assets. The sale 
was continued, however, because of a 
disagreement over eligibility of other 
bidders said to represent New York 
stockholders. Later other interests in- 
creased their bids and the reorganization 
committee bid was raised to $300,000. 


Principal 
110 miles 


and 


—_———_ >> 
Stockholders Buy In Gas Company 


At the public sale, stockholders of the 
Oklahoma Natural Gas Corporation, the 
only bidders, bought in their company 
at the minimum prices set by Federal 
Judge Franklin E. Kennamer. The pur- 
chase price was $500,000. The assets of 
the company are said to be worth $64,- 
000,000. A. E. Bradshaw, the receiver, 


Electrolux Refrigerator Featured 
In “House Of Years” 


In the kitchen of the “House of 
Years,” :e full-size country house built 
within the New York, Fifth Avenue 
shop of W. & J. Sloane & Company, an 
Electrolux refrigerator shares the ad- 
miration of thousands of visitors daily 
with the hundreds of other household 
furnishings and up-to-date equipment 
which have made the Sloane shop a veri- 
table Mecca of shoppers and sightseers 
since the opening of the house on Oc- 
tober 24. As many as 4,000 visitors 
have passed through the kitchen in one 
day, according to actual count. 

The “House of Years,” a two-story 
building in the Regency style, con- 
structed on a full scale, was designed by 
a leading firm of architects to embody 
the latest ideas in utility as well as 
architectural charm. On its utilitarian 
side, the “House of Years” has been so 
equipped that it is an “all-gas” dwelling. 

In cooperation with the American 
Gas Association, the installations in- 
clude not only the Electrolux refrigera- 
tor, but the model gas range in the 
kitchen, a hot water heater and house 
heating plant operated by a gas-firing 
unit, and a gas-fired incinerator. 

The “House of Years” is a complete 
replica of a country house, both ex- 
terior and interior, even to gardens in 


will be retained in charge until the re- the front and rear with lawns and 
organization. shrubbery. 
—f—_——_ 


Pacific Coast 


Figures for gas company operations, 


Gas Statistics 


compiled by the Pacific Coast Gas Asso- 


ciation, in the states of California, Arizona, Nevada, Oregon and Washington, 
and the province of British Columbia, for the first nine months of 1933 and the 


similar period in 1932 are given below: 


Production—Mcf 
Water Gas 
Coal Gas 
or 
es Ge ee ne ot oS eas Sake 
Butane Gas—550 Btu 
Natural Gas Purchased 


DOGS 2270 ae. « 

Meters—Sept 
Me - . ss cock mkaae cad ee 
Commercial and Industrial 


Active 


M cf 

Domestic 
Commercial and 
Electric 


Industrial 
Generation 


Total .. 
Revenue 
Re on a Re ces lao owe 
Commercial and Industrial 
Electric Generation 


Total 











Percent 
1932 1933 Change 
2,171,703 1,702,822 
1,129,755 521,075 
5,722,163 3,310,758 
508,585 1,248,108 
192,044 169,829 
96,420,742 107,685,314 
106,144,992 114,637,906 48.0% 
1,518,951 1,513,111 —~0.4% 
69,126 70,763 42.4% 
1,588,077 1,583,874 —0.3% 
46,706,376 46,246,409 —1.0% 
35,756,293 41,020,578 414.7% 
10,131,134 10,679,703 45.4% 
92,593,803 97,946,690 +5.8% 
44,206,001 43,371,276 —19% 
10,515,309 11,111,846 45.7% 
1,309,539 1,240,988 —5.2% 
56,030,849 55,724,110 —0.5% 
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Meters 
© | All sizes eee 
epairs 
AUTOMATIC CONTROLS “ats Provers 
Pumps 
3,400 cu. ft. Calorimeters 
; Wet Meters 
capacity 


Gauges 
Apparatus 


METER REPAIR PARTS 


ALL MAKES - ALLSIZESOF METERS 


LARGEST GAS COMPANIES NOW 
USING OUR PARTS 


SEND FOR OUR CIRCULAR ON 
METER REPAIR PARTS 


SAMPLES AND PRICES 
GLADLY SENT 








Since 1928 >» 


Thousands upon thousands of Chace Bi- 
metal formed units have been supplied to 
meet Mercoid’s rigid specifications—not 
one Chace unit has ever been rejected. Ac- 
curacy, consistent uniformity and depend- 
able operation under all conditions are the 
results of strict adherence to known, proven 
engineering and plant practices. 1200° F. 
without distortion. Consult our Eng. Dept. 
regarding your specific problem. 


SHEETS, STRIPS OR FORMED 


| LAMBERT METER CO. 
BUSH TERM. BLDG. 4, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


LAVINO OXIDE ===. | 


wea “THE EFFICIENT PURIFIER” 


== AVING SPONGE 


E. J. LAVINO and COMPANY - BULLITT BLDG. - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO PITTSBURGF 






































R-C-W_ BuiLps COMPLETE LINE oF Gas [EQUIPMENT 


Rotary Positive Boosters and Exhausters have won an enviable 
reputation in the gas industry on account of efficiency, economy, 
and durability. R-C-W also builds a complete line of Centrifugal 


Blowers and Gas Pumps, as well as Rotary, Centrifugal, and Tur- 
bine Pumps. During the past two years, the R-C-W Harrison Purging Machine has 
gained wide revognition among gas men on account of its economical performance 
and high efficiency. Connersville Rotary Displacement Meters are known for de- 
pendable and permanent accuracy. 





Illustrated above is high mertia gas 
compressor delivering 750,000 cu. ft Roots Con Wits 
ber hour against 12 Ibs. pressure, sei NERSVILLE- RAHAM 
direct motor driven at speed of 588 : : 
RPM. This machine is of the Rotary 12tH & CoLUMBIA—CONNERSVILLE, INp. 
Positive type. New York —Chicago — Pottstown, Pa. — Pittsburgh — Detroit — St. Louis San Francisco 
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Personals 


—— 








Harry Davis has been transferred 
from the Crowley, La., office of United 
Gas Public Service Co., to the office at 
Jennings, where he will be in charge of 
sales and service work. W. D. Elling- 
ton, formerly in charge of service at 
Jennings, is now located at the Crowley 
office. 


Frank Budd, formerly district man 
ager of the Minnesota Northern Natura 
Gas Co., at Rochester, Minn., has been 
appointed sales manager of the Sonner 
Burner Co., with headquarters at Win- 
field, Kans. He comes to this post from 
three years’ service with the Norther: 
Natural interests, being at one time as 
sistant to the general manager of Nort! 
ern Gas and Pipe Line Company at 
Omaha. 

From 1918 to 1939 Mr. Budd was as 
sociated with the Central Indiana 
Co., at Muncie, Ind. He took an active 
part in activities of the Indiana Gas As 
sociation during this period, being or 
the executive board of the organization 
and also secretary and treasurer for 
four years. At the present time he is a 
member of the executive board of th: 
Mid-West Gas Association.. During his 
early years of gas experience Mr. Budd 
was associated for a time with the Sp 
kane Gas and Fuel Co., Spokane, Was! 


(as 


L. E. Fischer, formerly vice-president 
in charge of operations of the Nort! 
American Light and Power Co., Cl 
cago, has resigned this position be 
come president of the Northern Natura 
Gas Co., succeeding William Chamber: 
lain. Mr. Chamberlain has been elects 
chairman of the board of Norther: 
Natural, and J. F. Mortimer, New York 
becomes vice-president in charge 
operations of the North American Ligi 
and Power. 

Mr. Fischer began his engineering ca 
reer as city engineer for Paris, Ill, 2 
ing to Danville, Il, about 1899 with th 
W. D. McKinley Co., owners of the II 
nois Traction System of which he late: 
became manager. He went to St. L 
about 1908 to establish a consulting e1 
gineering organization, and later joine 
the North American Light and Power 
Co. 


H. E. Almberg, attorney, is now a 
tively connected with the law firm 
Shearman & Sterling, of 55 Wall Street 
He will be associated mainly with all 
legal work concerning the Consolidated 
Gas Company of New York, and its af 
filiated companies, taking over the duties 
of the late P. F. W. Ruther, who die 
on October 29. 

Mr. Almberg has been 
Law Department of the Consolidated 
Gas Company for twenty years, and } 
will retain his position in addition 


head of the 
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his new work with Shearman & Ster- 

He was born in New York City, edu- 
cated in the public schools, and has 
lived most of life. He is a 
graduate of New York University and of 
the New York Law School. He was 
admitted to the New York Bar in 1906. 


He joined the Consolidated Gas Com- 


here his 


pany of New York in 1898, in a secre- 
tarial capacity, and entered the Law 
Department in 1903. 


Mr Imberg is married and has two 
children He resides at East Orange, 
N. J 


N. B. Bertolette, president of The 
Harrisburg Gas Company, Harrisburg, 
Pa., was elected president of the Har- 


risburg Chamber of Commerce at the 
October meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors 

Mr. Bertolette is now serving the 
Chamber as a director. 

T. J. Strickler, vice-president and 
general manager Of the Kansas City 
Gas Kansas City, Mo., was unani- 
mously elected to serve as vice-president 


City Chamber of Com- 
nerce for the fiscal period 1933-34. 
Mr. Strickler held this 


nd has served for 


f the Kansas 
office formerly 


several years on the 


ard of Directors. 


advertising 


F, H. Holden, supervis 


and | ations for the Southern Cali- 
a Gas Co., has resigned this posi- 
after an ll-month leave of absence 
during which he as been acting as 
iry-manager f the Printing 
ides Association of Los Angeles. He 
his affiliation with the print 

g y permanet 
W. M. Couzens, supervisor of the 
aciic Coast Branch of the A.G.A. 
esting Laboratory, and for the -past 


nths ne of the 


Oo department 
ids at the Cle 


veland Laboratory, re- 


ly nnounced his resignation from 

La atory which became effective 
Yecember Ist. He joins the fast grow- 
g ganization of the Grayson Appli- 
ce, Ltd. of Lynwood, California, to 
vecome the eastern manager for that 


Mr. Couzens began his relationship 
ith t \.G.A. Laboratory as a testing 
ngi r in September, 1926, after grad- 
[ri-State College that year. 
rked research de- 
artment, and in 1928 was appointed 
In 1930 he was chosen 

rganize the first branch Laboratory 
n Los Ang 


1ating from 
He later w« into the 


nspector 


eles which has become a very 


ctive center for laboratory service on 

he west coast Since last February, 

whet exchanged positions with Dr. 

F. E. Vandaveer, he has been located 

e Cleveland Laboratory, supervis- 

g all research investigations being 
ducted there 


Dorothy Shank, director of the re- 
search kitchen of the American Stove 
Co., Cleveland, O., has been appointed 
chairman of the Home Service Commit- 
tee of the American Gas Association for 
the coming year. 


A. J. Llewellyn, president, Luzerne 
County Gas & Electric Corporation, 
was elected president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Gas Association at a meeting of 
the association’s council on November 
23. He had previously been vice-presi- 
dent. His election as president fills the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of 
F. M, Milward Oliver. 

T. W. McDonald, of York, second 
vice-president, and E. W. Ehmann, of 
Ardmore, third vice-president, were ad- 





first and second vice-presi- 


lents, respectively. 


vanced to 


Mr. Llewellyn started with the Lu- 
zerne Company in 1901 as a meter 
reader. He had been collector, book- 


keeper, solicitor, lineman and superin- 
tendent prior to his appointment, in 
1915, as manager of the Kingston di- 
vision. He became president in April, 
1928. 


E. N. Strait, of Chicago, Manager of 
the Rate Department, and Member of 
the Operating Committee of the Bylles- 
by Engineering and Management Cor- 
poration, has accepted the chairmanship 
of the important Rate Structure Com- 
mittee of the American Gas Associa- 
tion. 

Graduating from the University of 
Wisconsin, in 1906, Mr. Strait engaged 
in testing equipment and in 1907 be- 
came a member of the staff of the Rail- 
road Commission of Wisconsin. He 
served with the Commission for a per- 
iod of about ten years, during which 
time he was connected with the en- 
gineering department, engaged in valu- 
ation of public utilities, development of 
standards of gas and electric service and 
inspection of service; an investigator of 
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HEATING 
BUNKER “C” OIL 


for carburetting gas requires high 
pressure and high temperature. 


ANDALE 
BOWED TUBE 
HEATERS 


remain tight and are easily cleaned. 
These are the requirements for con- 
tinuous satisfactory operation. 


ANDALE COMPANY 


1600 ARCH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 

















Byllesby Engineering 


and Management Corporation 


Wholly-owned subsidiary of 


Standard Gas and Electric Company 





231 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


New York Pittsburgh San Francisco 











TicMo 


Guaranteed to always run uniform. It has 
been used by Gasworks all over the world 
for over 50 years. We offer same from a 
shipping point most conveniently located 
to your works. Shipped in bulk or bags. 


Chicago, IIL 


THE ALPHA-LUX COMPANY, Inc. 
192 FRONT STREET - NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


For Gasworks having no facilities to mix 
their own Sponge we offer our celebrated 
“Lux Sponge,” guaranteed efficient for Coal 
or Water Gas. 

Samples upon request. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 











payment of this subscription. 


Send me the American Gas Journal each month for one year. 


1 enclose $2.00 in 
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Joining the Byllesby organization in 
1916, Mr. Strait organized a Department 
of Rates, Contracts and Operating Re 
sults in charge of rate work for the 
properties comprising the Standard Gas 
and Electric Company group. This led 
to his present position as Manager of 
the Rate Department and Member of 
the Operating Committee of the Bylles- 
by organization. 

The Association’s Rate 
Committee concerns itself with all 
phases of rate making for the gas indus- 
try. With a membership comprising 
leading rate experts, the Committee has 
consistently issued reports of great 
value. 


+e - 


EVALUATING GAS COALS 


The importance of the ash con- 
tent of a gas coal is emphasized, and 
attention is drawn to the relationship 
between the volatile matter and the 
ash in the coal to the ash in the coke. 
While the proximate analysis is val- 
uable for purposes of control, other 
tests are often necessary, particularly 
with new coals or coal blends. These 
tests include the determination of the 
caking power, swelling and swelling 
pressure. For the production of coke 
of uniform quality it is desirable that 
the banded constituents should be 
well distributed. A more complete 
examination would also include a dis- 
tillation test, determination of the 
calorific value, and the ultimate an- 
alysis. The swelling properties of 
the coal are greatly reduced by pre- 
heating. Though the presence of 
oxygen hastens this change, it also 
occurs if the coal is heated in an in 
ert gas or in a vacuum. Similarly, 
the swelling properties are influenced 
by the rate of carbonization.- Schiaep- 
fer. Monats-Bulletin Schweizer Verein 


Gas und Wasserfachmaennern, 1932, num- 
ber 6, 18 pages. 


——_>—____ 


MEETING PEAK LOAD IN COKE 
OVEN PLANTS 


Peak load conditions are claimed 
to be met under best conditions by 
operating a coal-water-gas generator 
to take care of the increased demand 
of gas. A generator which can be 
successfully used for this purpose is 
described. Any type of gas coal may 
be used in this apparatus and it is 
provided with an efficient mechanical 
agitating device, which prevents the 
agglomeration of the more strongly 


Structure 
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caking varieties of coal in the ap- 
paratus. The throughput of the gen 
erator is large and its operation ts 
reliable. The blast gases are with- 


drawn from the top of the gasifica- 


tion zone at the circumference of the 
generator and through a central off- 
take. This zone is steamed and 


The 
gas passes up through the carboniza- 
tion zone of the generator, the mixed 
water gas and coal gas being passed 
to storage.— Pistorius. Brennstoff- 
Chemie, 1933, volume 14, pages 169 to 170. 


water gas is formed. water 


te 


CARBONIZATION OF LIGNITE 
COAL 

Carbonization of lignite coal bri- 
quettes can be carried out at a lower 
than with bituminous 
The tar is more amenable to 
cracking, but the gas contains more 
carbon dioxide and carbon monoxide, 
less naphthalene and ammonia, more 
benzene, and in general, from 0.1 to 
one per cent by volume of sulphur- 
etted hydrogen. The coke—yield is 
40 per cent—contains about ten per 
cent of ash, and as it has a high re- 
activity it is good water gas fuel. 
Carbonization in Koppers’ vertical 
chamber ovens, which are fitted with 
cracking chambers gave a gas (five 
per cent carbon dioxide basis) of av- 
erage composition 5.0 per cent car- 
bon dioxide, 3.0 per cent C,Hm, 0.4 
per cent of oxygen, 25.3 per cent of 
carbon monoxide, 48.5 per cent of 
hydrogen, 14.5 per cent of methane 
and 3.3 per cent of nitrogen. The 
density of the gas is 0.521 and the 
calorific value is 4285 gram-calories 
per cubic meter. The yield of ben- 
zol was 20.5 to 34.4 cubic centimeters 
per cubic meter of gas. Gasification 
of the fine coke in a step-grate gen- 
erator is described. The gas formed 
contained 5.0 per cent carbon dioxide, 
26.5 per cent of carbon monoxide, 
10.0 per cent of hydrogen, 0.5 per 
cent of methane and 57.9 per cent of 
nitrogen. The gas had a calorific 
value of 1173 gram calories per cubic 
meter. It is necessary to remove the 
greater part of the carbon dioxide by 
a sodium carbonate wash before dis- 
tribution. The ratio of the cost of 
making gas from lignite coal and 
from bituminuous coal is estimated 
to be 1 :1.06.—R. Heinze. Das Gas und 
Wasserfach, 1933, volume 76, pages 262 to 


267 


temperature 
coal. 





Obituary 











ARTHUR FOWLER STANIFORD 


Arthur Fowler Staniford, vice-presi- 
dent and director of the Brooklyn 
Union Gas Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., died 
unexpectedly at his home in Ridgewood, 
N. J., on November 11th of heart dis- 
ease. He was 69 years old. 

Mr. Staniford was born in Rockport, 
Mass., a son of the late Daniel and 
Caroline Staniford. When he was four 
years old the family moved to Salem, 
Mass., and two years later to Brooklyn. 
He attended Trinity School and at the 
age of 15 left school to take his first 
position with a candy manufacturing 
company. 

Two years later he became connected 
with the Metropolitan Gas Light Co., in 
Brooklyn, of which he was made secre- 
tary in 1885. He was a director of the 
firm in 1892, when it was consolidated 
with the other gas light firms to form 
the Brooklyn Union Gas Co. Five years 
after the consolidation he was appointed 
auditor ef the Brooklyn Union Gas Co., 
and since 1910 has been its vice-presi- 
dent and since 1922 a director. 

Mr. Staniford was married twice, first 
to Amanda M. Hutson of Brooklyn, in 
1887. There were two children, Robert 
H. and Arthur F. Jr., by this marriage. 
Mrs. Staniford died in 1904. In 1915 
Mr. Staniford married Beatrice Marter 
of New York, who survives him. There 
were four children of this marriage: 
Richard M., Edward F., Philip S., and 
Barbara Louise. 


ISMAR GINSBERG 


Ismar Ginsberg, of 554 Grassmere Ave- 
nue, Far Rockaway, Queens, a chemical 
engineer with offices at 33 West Forty- 
second Street, died of a heart attack on 
Friday night, Nov. 24th, at the Broad- 
moore Hotel, where he was spending the 
Winter. His age was forty-three. Born 
in New York, son of Abraham Ginsberg, 
he was graduated from Columbia Univer- 
sity in 1911 and from the Columbia School 
of Mines in 1915. 

Mr. Ginsberg was not only a frequent 
contributor of scientific and technical ar- 
ticles to American Gas Journal and other 
publications, but also served as editor of 
American Gas Journal from 1923 until 
1927. 

He is survived by his widow, the former 
Miss Helen Tennenheiser; his father, a 
brother, Elias Ginsherg, and two sisters, 
Mrs. Cleo Jackson and Miss Ethel Gins- 
berg. 


JOHN A. BROKAW 


John A. Brokaw, 49, who was for a 
number of years chief engineer for the 
Lone Star Gas Company of Texas, died 
at his home in Wheatridge, just outside 
of Denver, Colorado, November 26 of 
acute indigestion. He was a native of 
Mitchell, South Dakota. His widow 
survives him. 
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TRADE NEWS 








Direct Mail Advertising Associ: - 
tion Grants Award To Electrolux 
For Effective Advertising Methods 


Electrolux Refrigerator Sales, Inc., is 
a winner for the third consecutive y« 
of an award granted annually by 
Direct Mail Advertising Association to 
fifty firms for the most effective meth 
ods used in direct mail advertising, it 
was announced recently. Electrolux Re 
frigerator Sales, Inc., was responsible 
for distribution during 1933 of 12,500,000 
separate pieces of advertising matter 
through the mails as a supplement to its 
newspaper and magazine advertising 
the announcement stated. 

The 1933 award to Electrolux Refrig- 
erator Sales, Inc., was made during the 


recent annual convention of the Direct 
Mail Advertising Association held in 
Chicago. 

Electrolux Refrigerator Sales, Inc., 


and the other forty-nine firms who re 
ceived the 1933 award are selected from 
thousands of firms throughout the coun 
try who submit samples of their adver- 
tising literature and other information 
regarding their selling campaign meth 
ods through the use of the mails to the 
Direct Mail Advertising Association 


——_—__ — 


New FauceHot Representation 


The Gas and Electric Heater Co., La- 
Porte, Indiana, and the Sonner Burner 
Co., Winfield, Kansas, announce the 
completion of an arrangement whereby 
the following Sonner Burner Co. men 
will also handle the sale of FauceHot 
and Gem Gas Water Heaters in their 
respective territories. 

E. A. Brown, 627 40th St., Des Moines, 
Iowa; K. D. Goodwin, Shurtleff Arms 
Apts., Lincoln, Nebraska; J. S. Stover, 
Box 252, Rochester, Minn.; C. W. Rob 
bins, c/o Sonner Burner Co., Room 547, 
122 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, II! 


—_—_ 


A New Catalog on Flexible 
Couplings 


A new illustrated catalog has been 
completed by Link-Belt Company, 519 
N. Holmes Ave., Indianapolis, on flexi 
ble shaft-couplings. Three different 
types are tabulated and priced, with spe- 
cial emphasis on type “RC” which em 
ploys Link-Belt Silverlink Roller Chain 
for flexibly connecting the two toothed 
coupling halves. Both revolving and 
stationary type of automatic-lubricating 
castings are included. 


The selection of the right coupling 


for the work is made easy by a series 


of conveniently arranged tables. A copy 
cl the new book is available to anyone 
questing it on business letterhead. 


+ 


Research Laboratories Moved 
From New York To Evansville 


Removal of Electrolux refrigerator 
laboratories and research activity from 
New York City to the Evansville, In- 
diana manufacturing plant was an- 
nounced recently at eastern headquar- 
ters, 51 East 42nd Street by F. E. Sell- 
man, vice-president of the company. 
Mr. Sellman explained that the 1934 de- 
velopment program, already under way, 
necessitated concentration of scientific 
research inasmuch as it is expected the 
new year will call for increased produc- 
tion and wider distribution of the new 
air-cooled models. 

“Increased sales during 1933 and the 
encouraging outlook for next year 
pointed to the need for bringing out the 
constantly widening research program 
closer to plant and distribution cen- 
Mr. Sellman said. 

The Electrolux laboratories were for- 
merly located at 408 East 111th Street, 
New York City, where most of the out- 
standing improvements were devised. 
Much of the testing, however, was car- 


ters,” 


ried on in the engineering department 
at the Evansville plant. Under the new 
plan the research and testing work will 


be coordinated at Evansville. 

he laboratories are staffed by thirty 
research engineers and technical ex- 
perts under the direction of Dr. William 
R. Hainsworth who received the 1933 
Charles A. Monroe Award granted an- 
nually by the American Associa- 
tion for outstanding achievement in the 
gas industry. The award was given to 
Dr. Hainsworth for his perfection of the 
air-cooling principle now embodied in 
Electrolux models. 


Gas 


+ 


Gibson Company of Indiana 
Demonstrates New Norge 


Broilator 
More than 300 restaurant and hotel 
men, hospital dietitians and gas com- 


pany representatives from a wide sur- 
rounding area recently attended a very 
successful two-day demonstration of the 
new Norge Broilator stove at the Gib- 
son building in Indianapolis, as guests 
cf the Gibson Company, distributors in 
Indiana for the Norge organization. E. 


C. Parker of the Norge Corporation, 
Detroit, and Jerry Stedman of the 
Cramer-Krasselt Company, Norge ad- 


vertising agency, assisted E. M. Stevens, 
manager of the specialties division of 
the Gibson Company in the demonstra- 
tion. 
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Gas Company Statistics For 
September 1933 


Sales of manufactured and natural 
gas aggregated 86,416,800,000 cubic feet 
in September, an increase of nearly 7 
per cent over the corresponding month 
of the preceding year. 

In spite of augmented sales, however, 
revenues continued to lag, income for 
September amounting to $48,800,000 as 
compared with $49,874,100 in Septem- 
ber a year ago, a decline of 2.2 
cent. 

Most of the sales expansion of the 
industry was the result of pronounced 
increases in gas sales for industrial- 
commercial purposes, which averaged 
14 per cent above the figures for Sep- 
tember a year ago. Revenues from this 
class of business also gained, although 
not in proportion to increased volume, 
amounting to $14,532,900 in September 
as compared with $13,706,200 for the 
same month of the preceding year, an 
increase of 6 per cent. 

While sales of manufactured gas for 
domestic cooking, water heating, refrig- 
eration, etc. continued to run about 6 
per cent below a year ago, sales for 
house heating purposes registered a 
sharp gain, amounting to more than 22 
per cent over the preceding year. Manu- 
factured gas sales for industrial-com- 
mercial uses were also above those of 
a year ago by nearly 12 per cent. 

Natural gas sales for domestic uses 
during September about equalled those 
of a year ago, while sales to ordinary 
industrial customers were up 12 per 
cent. Sales to large scale industrial 
users of natural gas showed a gain of 
nearly 25 per cent over the same month 
of the preceding year.—Paul Ryan, Statis- 
tictan, A.G.A. 


per 





A Symbol 


[= Yule log—symbol of Christ- 
mas through the ages. On the 
great holiday the lord of the manor 
threw wide the doors, and misery 
and squalor were forgotten in the 
cheer of the boar’s head and was- 
sail. 


Customs change, but the Christmas 
spirit is ageless. Today millions ex- 
press it by the purchase of Christ- 
mas Seals—the penny stickers that 
fight tuberculosis—still the greatest 
public health problem. Your pennies 
will help. 





Buy Curistmas SEALS 
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Diaphragms 
(Continued from page 33) 

leather on the market, this addition 

al expense is justified, and the leath 

er so produced is perfect for the 

purpose. 

The skins are sorted in the tan 
nery by inspecting them singly. The 
idea of firmness is obtained by fold 
ing the skin across the shoulders 
and pulling the fold between the 
thumb and forefinger of the right 
hand. In this way the resistance of 
the skin to sharp folding gives an 
idea of the firmness of the skin 
However, the method requires a 
considerable amount of experience 
and even an experienced tester is apt 
to be misled if a batch of skins tends 
to run from one firmness to another 
gradually. For this reason, it 
ten customary to make a quick in- 
spection of the first and last skins 
tested to see that the standard has 
not been changed during the testing. 

Some idea of the thickness of the 
skin can be obtained by an experi- 
enced inspector when testing the 
skins for firmness, but it is common 
to use special gauges reading in 
tenths of millimeters. 2 

The skins are measured on special 
machines which record the area of 
each skin in square feet; one-fourth 
of a square foot being the smallest 
unit recorded. The principle of the 
machine is that a number of wheels 
approximately 34 in. apart are 
mounted just above a rotating roll 
When the skin passes over the roll, 
its thickness is sufficient to make 


is ot 


Journal 


which are 
The amount 
each wheel is integrat- 
dial, from which the 
total area of the skin 
Naturally, 


1easures every part of the skin even 


wheels, 


with the 


contact 
thus caused to rotate. 
of rotation of 

ed on a single 
reading of the 
is read. such a machine 
though a good many parts, such as 
the ends of the legs and parts of the 
meter dia- 
skins 


belly, are not useful for 


phragms. The thinner run 


from 0.7 to 1.0 mm. 1n thickness, 


while the larger ones run up some- 


times to as much as 2.0 mm. 


(Continued in January issue ) 


1933 Meets 1849 


(Continued from page 8) 


board, the architect and the engi- 
neers. 

More than 800 pupils formed the 
classes which occupied the school for 
Some of the 
younger children could scarcely pro- 
of the 


although all knew it 


the first time this fall. 
nounce the resounding name 
new structure, 
was named for an outstanding Span- 
ish general who gave the city its 
name—General Mariano Guadalupe 
Vallejo. The 
title, plus the 
Junior High School 


road 
ul! 


school bears his full 
added words, 
Quite a mouth 


three 
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Selling the Value of 
Natural Gas 


New Ideas In Regulation 


AFTER briefly tracing the history 

of the development of state com- 
missions for regulating utilities and 
other similar industries, Mr. H. Les- 
ter Hooker, President, National As- 
sociation “of Railroad and Utilities 
Commission of Virginia, in his paper, 
“A New Concept in Utility Regula- 
tion,” said that “in the light of the 
present public clamor what are fair 
rates? It is, of course, extremely 
difficult to condense the countless ex- 
pressions of public opinion into a 
concrete definition of what the 
masses consider is a fair rate for a 
utility service. Probably the state- 
ment that comes nearest to express- 
ing the idea in the minds of the pub- 
lic today is about as follows: 

“A fair rate, Mr. Average Man 
would say, is one which for a com- 
munity or a section compares favor- 
ably with rates for similar service in 
similarly situated communities, and 
at the same time allows the company 
under good management and without 
extravagant overhead to make a suf- 
ficient profit to attract the investment 
of new capital when needed in the 
enterprise. 

“This public definition, to be sure, 
is not identical with the technically 
phrased definitions of fair rates laid 
down by the courts in numerous 
cases. But, by how much does it 
differ in principle from the funda- 
mental thought upon which the court 
dicta are based? The public, as a 
whole, it may truly be said, is fair 
minded in the last analysis. The most 
outspoken critics of prevailing rates 
may be determined to wreck the util 
ities, perhaps. The general public, 
however, I sincerely believe is willing 
to ‘live and let live’; it is willing to 
pay rates for the utility services it 
consumes sufficient, under normal 
conditions, to cover the operating ex- 
penses, taxes, and a fair return on 
the fair value of the property of the 
public service corporation rendering 
the service. Is this not the same 
principle which permeates all judicial 
rulings as to the determination of 
fair rates? 

“Tf, then, heed is to be given to the 
public’s definition of fair rates, the 
determination of rates for utility 
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services will take a somewhat dif- 
ferent course from the more or less 
standard practice in the past. If the 
state regulatory commissions are not 
to wholly disregard the public cla- 
mor and to refuse to interpret the 
manner in which they are determin- 
ing the fairness of the rates the aver- 
age man pays, the formal, rigid, legal 
processes of the past must be modi- 
fied. An old adage is to the effect 
that the dislike of an individual is 
due to the lack of acquaintanceship. 
The same is true of utility regula- 
tion. The public distrust of the fair- 
ness of prevailing rates is due, in 
large part, to the fact that the public 
is wholly unacquainted with the 
methods by which the commission 
must work and the reasons upon 
which the commissions arrive at their 
decisions. 

“To acquaint the public with the 
facts of the case, the facts, which if 
made clear to the ratepayers, will 
satisfy many of the complaints they 
now raise, the old processes by which 
rates have been determined are large- 
ly inadequate. By the old processes 
of rate cases, the several methods of 
arriving at the present value of the 
used and useful plant are employed, 
and various values of physical prop- 
erty are presented by engineers and 
accountants, and after this is deter- 
mined, various overheads are allowed 
to arrive at the present value of the 
physical plant. The generally fixed 
charges are determined, such as op- 
erating costs, taxes, depreciation, etc., 
and a rate fixed that will pay these 
and, in addition, show a net return or 
profit to the stockholders, 

“This process is still useful, but 
the public has become dissatisfied 
with only this. In many cases, it 
does not answer the question in the 
public mind in the matter of varia- 
tions in rates between nearby places. 
It does not answer the question 
raised by the public as to whether 
the physical plant installed is intelli- 
gently planned or is the most efficient 
plant available, nor does it answer 
the public question as to whether or 
not the company is efficiently man- 
aged. 

“The public apparently does not 
intend to pay a rate based on plant 
valuations where the plant is not 
modern or is not efficient. The pub- 
lic does not intend to pay a rate 
that is higher than neighboring rates 
because of inefficient or excessively 
costly management. 


“The investigation of rates today, 
it seems, must not only deal with the 
actual determination of fair rates, 
but, in addition, it must be so de- 
signed as to interpret to the public 
why the rates fixed are fair and how 
their fairness has been determined. 

“It may be too radical a statement 
to say that on this type of investiga- 
tion rests the future of privately 
owned public utilities, and _ yet, 
strange economic changes are taking 
place in this country almost over- 
night. It may be, if the commissions 
in the various states do not interpret 
their findings to the general public 
in an adequate way, that, in many lo- 
calities, experiments will be started 
in publicly owned plants that will de- 
stroy literally millions of dollars of 
useful property that does not serve 
the public as economically as will the 
publicly owned plants. This type of 
competition, under a system of prop- 
er regulation, destroys useful prop- 
erty and is pure economic waste.” 

This paper also dealt with the diffi- 
culty in properly informing the pub- 
lic as to the facts, and the trouble 
in getting a rate hearing terminated 
in a short space of time. He also 
noted that the public does not un- 
derstand why rate cases are so ex- 
pensive. 

“In conclusion,” said Mr. Hooker, 
“I wish to assert that it is the busi- 
ness of government to provide an 
open road for the exercise of the 
individual initiative of its citizens, 
not to substitute its own activities for 
that initiative, and to see that free 
opportunity is given for the economic 
production of wealth, not to produce 
wealth itself. That government is 
the wisest which does not attempt 
to perform those functions which 
more localized agencies, government- 
al or otherwise, can perform for 
themselves, It is the business of the 
government to regulate and control, 
not to manage and operate. All busi- 
ness needs a lifting purpose greater 
than the struggle of materialism, but 
this does not lie in some visionary 
and emotional crusade. It lies in the 
higher pitch of economic life and a 
finer regard for the rights of others, 
through the organization of all the 
tools of our economic life so that 
they may produce happier individual 
lives, more secure in employment, 
wider in possibilities of comfort and 
enjoyment, and larger in the possi- 
bilities of intellectual life.” 











Only aFew Copies Available 





Salesmen of gas appliances can in- 
crease their sales when they have a 
thorough working knowledge of the 
functions and uses of each appliance 


This can be secured in a_ handy 
pocket-size edition of ‘Domestic Gas 
Appliances’ by A. M. Apmann. 


So that every salesman may have ac- 
cess to this valuable information, a 
special buckram bound edition is now 
available at a cost of only $1.00 each. 


Though containing much technical in- 














“Intended to supply the gas salesman 
with enough information to let him 
know his products and their uses. 
“Although intended for sales purposes 
the book contains considerable infor- 
mation of a technical nature. Chap- 
ters are included on fuel characteris- 
tics, fuel prices, and comparative fuel 
costs, which include statements of 
efficiencies and methods of estimat- 
ing. Pipe capacities, meters and gas 
orifices are treated in such a way that 
the principles and operation are made 
clear. Much space is devoted to de- 
scriptions of existing types of gas- 
fired furnaces, boilers and radiant 
heaters; to laundry equipment, hot 
water heaters and to the gas refrig- 
erators. A series of questions and 
problems is included at the back. 
“A very useful book, and one that 
should be of interest to all who deal 
with domestic gas utilization.” 
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formation on every type of domestic 
gas appliance, this book is written so 
simply that the average salesman, 
whether technically trained or not, 
will find it an indispensable sales aid. 


That ever-present question of com- 
parative fuel costs and efficiencies is 
covered very thoroughly in this handy 
little volume. This data alone is 
worth the cost of the book. 


Read over the contents—Where can 
such a fund of information on gas ap- 
pliances be secured at so small a cost? 
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U. G. L HEAVY OIL PROCESS 


Now in use by 


THE BRIDGEPORT GAS LIGHT COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


v4 


THE U.G.lL HEAVY OIL PROCESS 


Installed on over 100 carburetted water gas sets. 

Daily rated capacity of installations over 300,000,000 cubic feet. 
Years of plant operating experience with high coke oils. 

High efficiencies with use of high or low coke oils. 

Control of specific gravity to meet carburetted water gas needs. 


Flexibility in relative amounts of fuel and oil that can be used. 


THE U. G.I. CONTRACTING COMPANY 


DIVISION OF 
UNITED ENGINEERS & CONSTRUCTORS INC. 


New York Philadelphia Chicago 
1 Wall Street 1401 Arch Street 111 W. Washington St. 
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